“I thi nk ” said the minster to Eugene “You might have 
crossed the River at this point” tracing the route 
on a map with his finger, “Yes my Lord, if your 
finger had been a bridge” Wilkinson 


Whitehall to Ti 25 miles; Chimney point 

15. Ti to Crown point 12 miles. Burlington 60 Platts 

burg 12= 112 miles + 43 St Johns 

Mail Road from Crown point to 

Ticonderoga, Hague, Bolton, Caldwell 

Glens falls, Morrau Northumberland to 

Saratoga Springs. 

[ ] who received slight wounds in the 

action between Johnson & Dieskau died of 
Gangrine . It was conjected that the Bad 
of the [ ] was [ ] with 

some [ ] [ ] ~ By Doct. Williams 

A surgeon in Williams Regt. 

Maj. John Busch, bom at Hatfield, served through the 
year of 1755. and died at Deerfield 1784 in his 67 th 
year. Resided in Bernardton previous to the war of 
1755. Buried at Bernardton where is stones to his grace 



Collections from Various Sources 
of facts for a military History on the upper 
Hudson & adcant Lake, or 
Data for my Designs 

_ Book No 1. 

Note . Williams march from Johnsons 
Camp at the Lake, with the nature and 
situation of the ground between that and 
fort Edward to be minutely described; no 
ticing particularly the Rocky mountain 
on his left and the hill on his right. 

MGinnis attachment have been on the 

ground east of Widow Baker & Bakers tavern, in 

a valley which extends from the present 

road towards a large pond. The remains 

of a Redoubt are to be seen near the 

place of action. The Road then probably 

was east of the present one & near this 

redoubt. Apprehend the redoubt was built 

by Montcalm when he besieged fort Wm Henry 

but perhaps of later construction. Probably 

Montcalm had guessed an outpost on 

the south end of French Mountain at 

the time of the siege of Ft Wm Henry. 



Book C. 

Forts at Vi way brook about N 45W from 
Glen’s falls 



Capt Clessons Journal 1756 105 

William Parkman's Do 1758 & 1759 147 

Extracts from Burgoynes Expedition from Canada 165 
a 4 th Vol. with plans of the Battles 
Do from Stedmans History in relation to B. Campaign 


115 

Gen Winslow's letter p2. 

Sketch of Col, E. Williams 138 
Stedman's criticisms on Burgoynes 
Expedition from Canada 115 

Military operations (various) 3 

List of Battles Northerly of Stillwater 50 

Gen Burgoynes State of his Expedition 165 

His Review of Evidence 188 

Letters giving details of his actions 227 

Capt Porter, particulars of his 
Death as related by Hadley People 140 

Review of Military operations 1753 to 1756 84 

Map MGinnis grave 84 

Burgoynes Letters detailing the Batt 
les of Sept 19 & Oct 7 th at Bemus heights 227 

Letter Washington to Gates 129 

Distances noted at SandyHill 77 

Bearing at Do 79 

Winslows Letter 1756 82 



Lake George 33 miles long 2 Broad. N end ap 
proaches within 2 Vi mile of Champlain (east) the 
outlet is a little more 3 miles, where it is said to 
descend 100 feet. Waters clear & deep - no winds 
under it turbid - abounds with finest fish 
for the angler. Salmon trout are taken 20 lb 
with a variety of other fish: pike, Oswego bass - many small 
Islands - Narrows must attention of curious 
Spofford Snook creek enters the Hudson 
in Moreau. - Ballston Spa in a narrow vale 
apparently formed by a branch of Kayaderossas creek 
110 homes & stores, academy & small meetinghouse. 

Some large Boarding Houses. The Sans Souci is 
the most elegant & extensive (in America)—has accom 
modated 170 Boarders & Lodger, but is designed for 
130 only, cost 75,000 Dollar - The Spa is in Milton 
Glens falls - whole descent 35 feet - the waters fall 
in beautiful cascades over a rock of primitive limestone 
Glenville, a handsome Village near margin of River on 
North. 
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Geography , from Spafford 

Towns on the right banks of Hudson from 
south to North 


Half-moon, Stillwater, Saratoga, Northum¬ 
berland and Moreau. (Crossing the River 
Queensbury & Caldwell, Bolton & Hague) 

Towns on the right bank (South to North) 
Lansingburgh, Scahticoke, Easton Green¬ 
wich, Argyle and Kingsbury or Sandy 
Hill. 

Washington County—Bounds N by Essex 
E by Vermont, S by Ranselear & Sarato 
ga Counties; W by Saratoga & Montgomery 
Counties. 

New County of Warren , taken from 
the NW Z of Washington, comprises 
the towns of Bolton Caldwell, Hague 
Johnsburgh, Luzerne Queensbury, Athol 
and Warren; the two last lately made 
out of Thurman. 

About five miles from Sandy Hill to¬ 
wards Whitehall is a Village of about 
20 Houses. 2 miles from there N is the 
spot where Putnam was defeated by the 
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the Indians. Fort Ann is 10 miles N 
of Sandy hill village 
Bloody-pond is near the S line of Cald 
well. Whitehall formerly Skeensboro 
at the head of Lake Champlain, 65 miles 
N Easterly of Albany. Whitehall to Ti 
conderoga 25 miles - thence to Chimney 
point 15 miles - thence to Burlington 60 
thence to Platsburgh 12 - thence to St Johns 
43 miles. 

Putnam lies in the tongue of Land between 
Lakes George and Champlain. 

Lort Ann now in ruins, at the head of 
Boat Navigation on wood creek 7 miles 
SW of Skenesborough fort - 10 miles SE 
of fort George - 12 NE of Fort Edward. 

Four Comers Village - about 18 houses 
Bennington Battle was fought on this ground 
and in Bennington & Cambridge August 16 
1777, where the temporary work erected 
on that occasion are still to be seen, some 
of which are near the village (Probably 
Breymans action) 

In the township of Hague on the 
west side of Lake George (formerly Ro 

Chester 
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Chester) is Rogers Rock , which is 
about 300 feet above the Lake, with a 
declivity of 45° or 55°; down which the 
Major retreated, unhurt, but lost most 
of his men. Rogers was here surprised 
by a party of Indians, who encircled 
him on the land side. The bones of the 
killed yet remain unburyed on the 
summit. The Rock is 22 miles north of 
Caldwell. 

Military operations 

About 3 or 4 miles from the south end of 
Lake George, on the road from that place 
to Glens falls, is the ground where Col. 
Ephraim Williams was ambuscaded in 
1755 by the Indians & Canadians under 
the Baron Dieskau. A large Rock in 
the valley east of the Road is pointed out 
by the inhabitants as the one near 
which Williams fell: But from the 
accounts which I have from those who 
were in the action I am induced to be 
lieve that Williams fell on the west side 
of the road, about 20 rods south of the 
Rock called Williams, where is seen 
a smaller rock 3 or 4 rods from the road 
on the side of the hill, which there 
approaches close to the road. Near 
the north side of the rock I believe 
Williams was buryed. The 
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In this ambuscade, besides Williams, were 
killed Major Ashley, captains Ingersoll, 

Porter, Farrell, Stoddard, Stevens with 
several subalterns and upwards of 100 
men. on the same ground and Day (Sept 8) 

Capt M Grimes attacked the defeated troops 
of Dieskau, put them to flight, and M.Gin 
nes was mortally wounded, carried to 
Lake George and there died. In this ambus¬ 
cade the french lost M. St Pierre a major 
General—the commander of the Indians 
in the Baron's Army. Old king Hendrick 
the Mohawk sachem and about 40 of 
his Indians, who were under Williams 
also fell in the ambuscade & subsequent 
retreat. A gentleman who was in the 
action informs me that Hendrick fell 
on the north side of Bloody pond, where 
he was buried. A large proportion of 
of the officers & men who fell in the 
attack were from the County of Hamp 
shire in Massachusetts. 

"Ah! where are the soldiers that fought here of 

yore? 

"The sod is upon them, they'll struggle no more 
"The hatchet is fallen the red man is low; 

"But near him reposes the arm of his foe 
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2 

on the scene 
of 1725 of a 
Desperate 
encounter 
with the In 
dians 
at Love 
wells Pond 


"The bugle is silent, the war whoop is dead: 

There's a murmur of waters & woods in their stead. 
And the raven & owl chant a symphony drear, 
From the dark waving pines o'er the combat¬ 
ants bier. 


3 The light of the sun has just sunk in the wave, 
And a long time ago sat the sun on the brave. 

The waters complain as they roll o'er the stones, 
And the rank grass encircles a few scattered bones. 


4The names of the fallen the traveler leaves 
Cut out with his knife in the bark of the trees, 

But little avail, his affectionate arts, 

For the names of the fallen are graved in our hearts 
The voice of the hunter is loud on the breeze, 

5 There's a dashing of water, & mstling of trees 
But the jangling of armour hath all past away 
No gushing of life blood is seen here to Day. 


6 The eye that was sparkling, no longer is bright, 
The arms of the mighty - death conquered its might. 
The bosoms that once for their bounty beat high, 

To those bosoms the sods of valley are nigh. 


7 Sleep soldiers of merit, sleep gallants of yore, 
The hatchet is fallen, the struggle is o'er. 

While the fir tree is green & the wind rolls 

a wave 

"The tear drop shall brighten the turf 

of the brave." 
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1755 Sept 
8 th -— 

1756 

1757 

March 20 
Fort Wm 
Henry at 
tacked 


Opening 
of Spring 
This affair 
was at 
Sabbath 
Day Point 


August 


Military operations in the war of 1755 be 
twen Lake George and Sandy Hill , 

Ambuscade of Williams, Dieskaus attack up 
on Johnson at south end of the Lake, and 
MGuines attacks on/near Williams Ground. 

==Fort William Henry finished and a garrison 
under Genl Winslow placed there. 

Montcalm attempts to carry Fort Wm Henry 
by surprise and is repulsed by the bravery 
of the Garrison. Burn two sloops & one on 
the stocks, all the Batteaux, three stone 
houses, all the huts of the rangers and 
every thing not under the fire of the 
Fort. M. de Bougainville the French mathe¬ 
matician and Navigator, commanded the attack, 
see account of the Life & writing of his by M. le Ch[ ] 
[ ] Journal of Science & Art 

Detachment of near 400, under col. Park 
er, make an attempt upon the French 
advanced post, N end Lake George; is de 
coyed into the midst of a concealed party 
and all killed or taken except 2 officers 
& 20 privates. (This at Sabbath Day Point.) 

Montcalm captured Fort Wm Henry by a 
siege of 7 Days. Garrison to be escorted to Fort 
Edward by French troops. Directly after 
leaving the Fort Indians fall upon 
an[d] barbarously massacre several hundred 
near the Fort. 
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1758 

July 

28th 

1111 

Col. Bel 

lows 

1759 

1777 

1780 


General Abercrombie passes Lake George to 

attack Ticonderoga with 17000 men on board 900 Batteaux and 

130 Whale Boats; several pieces of cannon or Rafts, 

is repulsed and immediately returns to South 

end of Lake George. Lord Howe killed. 

Some time in this year convoy & wagons 

cut off at Cold Brook half - way Brook. Putnam & 

Rogers proceed down the Lake , cross over 
Land to south Bay and intercept the 
French party at the narrows. On their 
return to Fort Wm Henry are attacked 
on Lake George by a French party 
in Boats. 

A party of Indians taken by Col Bellows 
near Bloody Pond without firing a gun. 

They had left Burgoynes army for Canada. 

Fore part of 1780 Hopkins & Lt 

Coon killed by Indians near Williams' Rock 

Col Warner escapes unhurt. 

General Amherst with 18000 men passes 
Lake George to attack Ticonderoga which 
the French abandon on his approach. 

Part of General Burgoynes army passes Lake 
George in their march to Fort Edward 
and takes possession of Fort George. 

The British, under Sir Georg Major Carlton took forts 
George and Ann, and carried off their garisons. 
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July 


Smollet 

& 

Williams 


Lord Howe 
killed 
see next 
page 


Operations from Lake George to Crown 
point 

General Abercombie landed in a cove on at N end 

west side of Lake George with 7000 regulars and 10000 pro 

vincials to attack Ticonderoga. Having formed 

into three/4 columns the troops advanced to attack 

the French outpost, which consisted of a 

Battalion encamped behind a breastwork of 

logs. On the approach of the English the French 

retired with precipitation after setting fire to 

the breastworks tents &c. The English continued 

through a thick wood, the columns fell 

in upon one another and got a little 

disordered and bewildered. Lord Howe a 

young nobleman who was in front of the right centre 

column, encountered a party of the French 

who had lost their way in the retreat from 

the advanced post and a sharp action ensued. 

The French were routed a considerable num 

ber killed (300 says Williams) and 148 including 5 officers taken 

prisoners. In this skirmish Lord Howe fell 

in first discharge from the French. Putnam's 

Rangers cut them very obliquely through the 

French. The columns having fallen into con 

siderable confusion Abercrombie ordered the 

whole to retreat to the landing which they 

reached about 8 oclock in the morning. 

He then detached Col. Bradstreet with 
one regiment of regulars, six companies of 
Royal Americans, the Batteaumen and a 

body 
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1758 


Smollet 

& 

Williams 


Assault on 
Ticonderoga 
or The 
the old 
Old French 
French 
Line 


body of Rangers take possession of a saw 

mill at the [ ] Calvert in the neighborhood of Ticonderoga, which 

the French had abandoned; this being affected 

the army again advanced and took post 

at the mill for the night. The next morning the whole 

moved on to attack Ticonderoga by a gen 

eral assault, which mode of attack Aber 

crombie was induced to prefer, from repre 

sentations made to him by his Engineer, 

who had examined the works from a height 

on the opposite side of the River (Mt. Defiance) 

Ticonderoga was surrounded on three sides 
by water; on the fourth nature had secured 
it by a morass, which could not be passed 
without difficulty. The ground in front 
of the fortress is covered by abattis of 
trees, cut and placed secundum Artun . 

The works were well placed with artillery 
and of a good height and difficult to 
scale. Notwithstanding these difficulties 
the British marched to the assault with 
undaunted resolution and sustained a 
deadly fire from the artillery & small 
arms; but they continued to advance till 
entangled with the abattis. They then at 
tempted to cut their way through with 
their swords; some affected this purpose 
and mounted the parapet. For four hours 
this method of attack was continued 
but little effect was produced. Having 

sustained 
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1758 


42d Regi 
ment called 
the Old 
Highland 
Letter in 
Williams 

Vermont 


Wilkinson's 

Memoirs 

Lord 

Howe 

where 

killed 


sustained a loss of about 1800 in killed & 
wounded. Abercrombie drew off his troop 
and returned to his former camp, embarked 
his army and returned to the south end of 
Lake George. 

Every corps engaged behaved with steady res¬ 
olution, coolness and intrepidity, and suffered 
severely. But the greatest loss fell on Lord John 
Murrays highland regiment, of which one 
half of the privates and 25 officers were ei¬ 
ther killed or desperately wounded. 

By Abercrombies Letter dated Camp at Lake 
George July 12, 1758, it appears that the 
Rangers, light infantry, and right wing 
of provincials, previous to the attack, formed 
a line out of cannon shot of the intrench 
ments; the right extending to Lake George and 
the left to Lake Champlain, in order that the 
regular troops destined for the attack might 
form in their rear. He states his loss in 
the attack at 464 regulars killed, 29 missing 
1117 wounded; and 87 provincials killed, 8 missing 
and 239 wounded, officers of both included. 

According to Wilkinson Lord Howe fell near 
the ford of the strait which connects Lakes 
George & Champlain, at the foot of the first 
cataract, about 1 Vi mile from the place 
where he landed. He says his Lordship 
pressed the French over a broken 
and rugged surface, covered with a thick 

forest 
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1758 

on 

Judge 

Kelloggs 

farm 


Life of 
Putnam 
by Hum 
phrey 


forest intermingled with hemlocks. The French 
having crossed the ford, turned about and 
delivered a random fire at their pursuers 
by which his Lordship fell. Says he received 
this information from Judge Kellogg who 
now resides on the tract over which Lord 
Howe pursued the Canadians—that the 
Judges father belonged to the provincial 
service of the time and gave this ac¬ 
count to his son—and that he found vesti¬ 
ges of Chimnies of the French Bar¬ 
racks, on a small elevation near the 
landing at the head of the strait. 

In Humphreys account of this affair no 
mention is made of the passage of the 
ford. He says Howe was in front of the 
center column with Putman & his Rangers— 
that a skirmish began on the left with 
the retreating french. 100 of the van under 
Putnam filed off, accompanied by Howe 
and soon met the left flank of the 
enemy's advance, by whose first fire 
his Lordship fell. Putnams party hav¬ 
ing cut their way obliquely through the 
enemy's ranks & having been joined by 
Capt D'Ell with 20 men, together with 
some other small parties, charged them 
so furiously in the rear, that nearly 300 
were killed on the spot & 140 made 
prisoners, (see page 226 Life of Putnam) 

The next morning Rogers was sent to 

reconnoiter 
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Roger's reconnoiter the field and bring off the 
Rangers wounded—but finding them unable to help 

cruelty themselves, to save trouble with the [ ] [ ] [ ] he dispatched 

of them with [t]he hatchet to the world of spirits. 

In this act Rogers was severe 
ly censored for his barbarity. 

1759 General Amherst passed Lake George with 

an army of 12,000 regulars & provincials 
made preparations for attacking Ticondero 
ga by regular siege: an which the french 
27 July evacuated the place and immediately 

after Crown point, both of which Am¬ 
herst took possession without other 
opposition than a few discharges 
of Artillery, in which he lost Col Roger 
Townsend , an accomplished young officer 
as he was reconnoiting the fort. 

Williams "This young nobleman much resembled 

Vermont the gallant Howe, in the circumstances 
& Smollet of birth, age, character, and useful qual 
History ifications. He fell near the spot where 

3 miles + that young hero was slain the year be 
from it fore."— 

1777 General Burgoyne took possession of Ticonderoga 

& Crown point, the americans having evacuated 
them. Ticonderoga was taken by Allen 
and Amherst May 10 1775 and held from 
that time, by the americans, untill the 
avacuation above mentioned. 
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See page 
50 a more 
full account 


London 
Magazine 
Deer 1759 


Several affairs took place during the war of 

1755 between Putman & Rogers, and the French and 

Indians, which have not been noted, one at 

Roger's Rock on the west edge of Lake George 

fought by Rogers NW of Ticonderoga by same; another on the 

Lake by Putnam & Rogers, and one near fort Anne 

by the same; besides two or three on wood 

creek and at South Bay, the narrows &c 

of then, more information wanted . See page 

36 


Various information . 

In 1759 General Amherst repaired & strengthened 
the works at Ticonderoga. In October 
he ordered, for the better defense of Crown-point, 
three forts to be erected, which he named 
Granidier-fort, Light Infantry-fort, and 
Gages Light-infantry fort. Speaking of the 
position he says, "it is the best situation he 
has seen in America, being nowhere com 
manded, and had all the advantages 
of the Lake, and strength of ground 
that can be desired. About this time a road 
was cut 77 miles through Vermont to N. 4 
(now Charleston) to open a communication 
from Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

The Provincials he remarks, are excellent 
ax-men—that the works could not be car 
ried on without them; and that the zeal 

and 
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Saratoga 
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Sir Will 
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and activity of their colonels was of the 
greatest assistance in forwarding the works. 

In 1745 the French & Indians made in¬ 
road into the territories of N York, reduced 
and demolished the fort at Saratoga, & 
murdered all the people they found there, 
among whom was Col. Schuyler Junr. 

And they afterwards made such fre 
quent irmptions into the colony, that be 
fore the war was at an end, it was com 
puted, they had killed or made captive no 
less than 320 persons belonging to the colony 
alone. 

Extract of a Letter from Albany August 15-1757 
I set out for Fort Edward last Tuesday, about 10 in 
the morning and found vast militia all along the 
Road. Three miles on this side the fort I met an express 
who informed me Fort Wm Henry had surrendered 
that morning about 7 oclock. This news obliged 
me to ride smartly along, tho' the night was dark 
and about half an hour after 8 I got opposite 
the fort, this side the River, where I found Sir 
William Johnson encamped with about 2500 of 
the militia. 

The writer here gives an account of the surren 
der of fort Wm Henry and the massacre, much as 
is given by our Historians. 

Another Letter from Albany dated August 

17 th 


Ibid. 
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More fa 
vorable 
account of 
the massacre 
at Fort— 
Wm Henry 


Lond. 

Mag 1758 
Sept. 

Particulars 
of the attack 
on 

Ticonderoga 


17 th says. This morning arrived here several 
officers, who had been missing and thought to 
be killed, who say, they are all turned back to 
Montcalm at Fort Wm Henry with Col Mun 
roe who with Col Young are all safe 
at Fort Edward, and may be expected here 
tomorrow. Col Young excepted, he being wound 
ed. They do not think we had above ten 
or twelve killed after the place was tak 
en; but that the Indians had carried off 
several prisoners whom Montcalm engaged, 
upon his honour, to return safe, as soon 
as he came up with them. The fort is 
entirely destroyed and all the entrenchments 
filled up, but they have left their own 
standing. The above number said to be killed con 
tradict many american account. 

Extract from a Letter from Lake George 
July 11 - 1758 

The enemy who were entirely covered by 
a breastwork 6 feet thick, kept an incessant 
and heavy fire upon us from their swiv 
els and small arms, mowed down 
our brave officers and men by hundreds. 

Major Proby was killed on the top of 
the trench as were several other officers. 

About 3 o'clock, just as the regulars were 
retreating, our regiment, and than on the 
left th[ ] in a heavy fire intending to 
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Decoy the 
English 


Further Ex 
tract from 
the Letter of 
Augst 15, 
Page 14. 


retire likewise very soon, and indeed 
some had already begun to retreat, which 
it is supposed the enemy observed; they 
then hoisted English colours, and clubbed 
their Arms, showed themselves on their 
Breastworks and beckoned to us; on which 
the whole advanced briskly, but com 
ing within 15 or 20 yards of the enemy 
they struck their colours and threw in up 
on us a most terrible and heavy fire 
such as we had not yet experienced 
which killed multitudes and obliged us 
to retire, to recover ourselves from the 
disorder we were thrown in. Finding 
it impracticable to force the trenches, 
the whole were ordered to retreat; about 
5 oclock we retired to the strong 
grounds about the mills. We were 
then ordered to the advance post, where 
our Battoes lay; and on the 9 th at break 
of Day, the whole Army was ordered to 
reembark, and return to their encamp 
ment on this side the Lake. ===== 

"Who can tell, that one of the 200 that fell into 

the Hands of the French, in the last month 

(July 1757) near Ticonderoga, has been spared." ___ 

What action was this? [The officer mentioned 

Answer at Sabbath Day point Ensn Howard perhaps 

under Col. Parker 
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Particulars of the attack of the Baron Dieskau's 
on General Johnson's army at S. end of Lake George 
Sept. 8 -1755 - 

Government having determined on an expedition 
against the French port of Crown point, 
a provincial army was assembled at Albany, 
under the command of William Johnson a 
native of Ireland then residing on the Mohawk 
River in the state of New York. General Ly¬ 
man, a respectable Lawyer of Suffield in 
Connecticut, was attached to the Expedition 
and was second in command. 

The latter part of July Lyman moved with 
the principal part of the army, which con¬ 
sisted of 5000 men, to the carrying place 
where he commenced the building of Fort 
Edward, (where he) was joined about the 
middle of August by Johnson with the 
artillery and attirail necessary for 
the expedition. Leaving a garrison of 500 
men under the command of Col. Blanch¬ 
ard of New Hampshire, Johnson moved 
forward to the south end of Lake George, 
cutting a road most of the way through 
the woods sufficient for the passage of 
his baggage and artillery, where he form 
ed his camp on a rising ground where fort 
George now stands, covered on both flanks 
by a thickly wooded swamp and the Lake in 




+In a valley near Wd Bucks (a little south) near a large morass 
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his rear. Here he determined to wait the 

arrival of the Battoes necessary for the pas 

sage of the Lake. Sept 4 Johnson received 

intelligence by his scouts that a consider 

able French force of about 1800 men and moved from Ti 

conderoga toward fort Edward, by the 

way of South Bay. This force was 

commanded by the Baron Dieskau an off. of skill who 

had lately arrived in Canada as commander 

in chief of the army in that province, 

(an officer of skill and experience). 

At South Bay, now Westfield, the army left 
their Battoes and preceded towards Fort 
Edward to attack it. Having arrived 
within 4 miles of the fort, the Baron halted 
(his army) and communicated his design to 
the troops. But finding the Canadians 
and Indians averse to the attack assault of a work 
furnished with cannon and discovering a 
readiness to attack the camp of Johnson 
at the Lake wbe which they were informed 
by an English prisoner was without can 
non or fortifications, the Baron changed 

his route & encamped for the night. Crossing the woods he came into 

the Lake George road in the [ ] of about 4 miles from 

Johnsons camp, and near the south point 

of (a rocky) hill now called French 

mountain . At this place the Baron he left 

his the packs and baggage of the men + under a guard. 



| For anecdote of this sachem see 
article John (See Wm) in Allens Biography 

The Dream anecdote of Williams waited A drove of Deer rush upon 
Williams sentries near bloody pond. Williams then halted. 
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It was not till the enemy had left South Bay 
that Johnson had intelligence of the Barons 
design on fort Edward. This he immediately 
communicated to Col Blanchard and by separate 
messengers, with orders to withdraw his troops 
within the works. One of the mesengers 
was intercepted and killed; the other returned 
about 12 at Night and reported that he saw 
the enemy about 4 miles from North of fort Edward. 
Early the next morning (Sept 8) by the advice 
of a Council of war, Johnson detached Col. E 
Williams, a Massachusetts officer, with 1000 
men and about 200 Mohawk Indians, under (old) 
Hendrick;!; a [ ] mohawk sachem with orders 
to "catch the enemy in their retreat, either 
as victors or as defeated in their designs". 

Upon the departure of Williams' detachment 
an imperfect kind of Breastworks was thrown 
up, of some trees that were cut for the pur 
pose and a few cannon which had 
arrived a day or two before, were hauled 
up from the Lake shore to strengthen the front. 
Having proceeded about 3 Vi miles on the road 
toward Fort Edward Williams unexpectedly 
met the Barons army in a ravine formed 
by two mountains, the Baron had discovered 
the approach of Williams and considers 
to make & made an able disposition of his force. 
Keeping the main body of his regulars 

with 



Note From a careful view of the ground 
1 am induced to believe the present road was not 
made until after the Ambuscade; and that 
the road up which Williams proceeded was in 
the ravine east of said Road. Perhaps incorrect 
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with him in the center of the road 

where they were covered by a rise in the ground 
he formed the Canadians & Indians on the 
right and left (in the woods) in a semi 
circle concave towards Williams: the 
right in a valley, the left on the declivity 
of a high rocky hill extending down close to the 

right hand flank of Williams Road { - } 

filer When the americans were con¬ 
siderably within the ambuscade Hen 
drick was hailed by a hostile Indian, " Whence 
came you ?. From the Mohawks, re¬ 
plied Hendrick, Whence came you ? 
from Montreal, was the answer. In¬ 
stantly the war whoop & a heavy fire commenced on the valley on 
Williams left flank from the right wing of the 
ambuscade. Williams instantly advised 
his men to ascend mount the hill on his right 
and form for action. This was at 
tempted but they had not ascended 

more than 20 or 30 paces 4 0 or 50 rods when they received 

a deadly fire from the hill, which 

put the detachment kite hors de combat . 

The troops retreated in great confusion 
back to nearby Bloody pond, skirmishing with 
the enemy from behind trees & bushes, 
when they were met by Col. Cole, 
who was detached with 300 men 

from 
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from Johnson's camp to cover the 
retreat. By this reinforcement the army 
were che[c]ked and the remains of the 

detachment under Col Whitney of Connecticut arrived at the camp 
in great confusion and consternation magnifying the num 
her of the enemy. 

The loss of the detachment was considerable.: 

Williams fell by a shot through his head;:; 
in the fire from the hill near a large 
rock (now to be seen about 4 rods west from of 
east of the present road, on the side of the hill). 

His Major (Ashley), five Captains, several 
subalterns, and more than 100 privates, 
were killed in the ambuscade south [ —} 
with the brave old Hendrick and 40 of his 
Indians were killed in the ambuscade 
& on/in the retreat J (Ensign Stratton of North 
field killed) 

It was the intention of Dieskau to let Williams 

get completely within the ambuscade before 

the action/firing commenced. He had ordered his 

flanking parties ambuscade men to reserve their fire until 

a discharge was given by his column of 

regulars in the centre; but the fire from 

the left flanks brought on the attack sooner 

than was intended. Had the Baron's 

plan been observed it is probable Williams 

detachment would have have 

been 


J By a soldier who was in the engagement 
I am informed that Hendrick was killed 
in the retreat on the north side of Bloody Pond 



-t-The artillery was badly [ ] most of the shot went 

over the enemy 
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killed & or captured. 

The loss of the French was also con 
siderable: Among the slain was M St. 

Pierre who commanded the Indians in 
Dieskau's army. (Perhaps at the Lake) 

The Baron pursued the retreating troops in¬ 
to Johnson's camp where he arrived half 
after eleven in the forenoon. He made a 
halt about 150 yards in from of Johnson 
centre, and-deployed into Line and opened 
a platoon fire with his regulars, which 
did little execution. The Canadians & In 
dians filed off into the swamps on the 
two flanks of Johnsons Line, when they 
kept up an irregular fire upon his 
flanks for some time; a few discharges 
of artillery into the swamps soon drove 
them from their cover. The Barons reg¬ 
ulars preserved their ground and order for 
some time under a most deadly fire of 
(artillery + &) small arms. Unable to make 
an impression on the centre they moved to the 
right and attacked the regiment of Ruggles, Williams 
& Titcomb. These regiments received the attack 
with firmness and kept up a constant & well 
directed fire, which did great execution. 

This attempt upon the right continued 
about an hour, without the appearance of 
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success. Dieskau now found that he could 
make no/any impression on Johnson line, 
with his small body of regulars; and that 
the fire of his own troops was weak and 
[ ], attempted to retreat, but it was 

in much confusion. Seeing this a party of 
Johnsons troops leaped the Breastworks fell on 
their rear and precipitated their flight. The 
Baron, who had received a wound on his leg was 
found alone, leaning on the stump of a tree 
unable to walk. A soldier approaching 
him, he presented his sword as token of 
submission surrender observing that the soldier did 
not understand him, he attempted to 
draw his watch to present it to him. The 
soldier suspecting him to be in search of a pistol 
being mistaken for an attempt to draw 
a pistol for defence he p oured a charge 
through the Barons hips. He was then 
conducted to Johnsons quarters, danger¬ 
ously wounded; but the wound it did not 
prove immediately mortal; he lived 
to reach Europe England where sometime af¬ 
ter he died of the wound. 

The retreating enemy halted near at to the Baggage the place 
where Williams was ambuscaded in 
the morning, and opened their packs 

for 
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refreshment. Early in the morning 

on the Day of the action, a scouting party 

from fort Edward had discovered 

some Baggage wagons burning in the road 

leading to Lake George near Sandy Hill upon which a 

detachment of New Hampshire & York 

troops f-j-te-consisting of 120 

under Capt MGinnis & Folsom 
men was ordered to the spot. They found 
the wagons & cattle dead but no 
enemy. Hearing the report of cannon 
towards the Lake, MGinnis marched his 
party in that direction. It happened that 
he arrived at the ground where Dies¬ 
kaus defeated troops were refreshing 
soon after they had opened their packs. 

He Here he immediately attacked them, with 

his small force, with impetuosity 

and spirit [ ] the action for nearly two hours, and 

finally completely routed and dis 

persed them in every direction, taking 

several prisoners & many packs with their 

ammunition. MGinnis lost 12 men, and 

himself was mortally wounded & died in 

Johnson's camp a few days after. 

In the engagements of the Day the 
greatest loss fell on Williams de- 
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tachment. In the whole 160 men were 
killed and about 60 wounded among whom the latter 
was General Johnson & his aid de camp Nichols 
Col. Titcom was killed at the works. 


Williams 

Vermont 


Lond. 

Mag. 1759 
Octr 

Doubtful 
see Review 
page 


Our Historians disagree respecting the 
numbers of the two armies. Johnson's is gen¬ 
erally estimated at 4000; Dieskau's at 1800; 
viz. 200 regulars, eight hundred Canadians & 
eight hundred Indians. Marshall rec¬ 
ons this army at 1200 regulars & 600 Canadi¬ 
ans and Indians. Dieskau sailed from 
Brest with 3000/4000 regulars; eight companies 
of these were captured off the Banks of New¬ 
foundland, by Admiral Boscawen, say 
1000. The same number were landed at 
Louisburgh. After his arrival at Montreal 
the Baron detached 700 up the River to 
Fort Frontenac; with the remainder he 
proceded to Crown point. From this state¬ 
ment it appears there must have been 
with the Baron about 300 regulars. Probably 
Marshall's estimation is (the most) accurate. 
Dieskaus loss at the camp was between 500 & 
600 killed & wounded and about 30 prisoners. 
The attack on the part of the Barron 
must, under all every circumstances, be pronoun 
ced rash. Johnsons army was at least 
double to that of the French. They had 

chosen 
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chosen an excellent position on a ris¬ 
ing ground, the flanks well secured 
by morasses: the front open end 
secured by a log Breast work proof 

against musketing. The [ -f-Most of the men were 

armed with excellent fowling pieces 
with which they/most of them were 
sure of their marks at long shot . 

It was a capitol error in the Baron, 
after he had determined on the attack, 

that he did not make a rapid charge did charge from the works 

with the Bayonet, reserving his fire 

till his men could lay their muskets 

over the breast work. Considering the 

consternation of Johnson's troops, on 

the return of the scattered remains of Williams detachment, 

this appears to be the only method by 

which by which he could calculate would have ensured 

©n-success. 

Johnson has been censured for not per 
suing the french on the retreat-in net 
not afterward passing Lake George and attacking 
Ticonderoga & Crown point, and for de¬ 
taching Williams on the morning of the 
action. Want of discipline in his army 

and 
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and sufficient knowledge of the strength of 
the French forces and works at Ti and 
C. point go far toward excusing him 
on the two first points. The design of de 
taching Williams was to attack the Baron 
on his retreat from Edward "either as 
victor or defeated in his designs". Johnsons 
scouts patriots had seen the enemy the night 
previous to the attack about 4 miles north 
of that port; and he had been informed 

that, that an attack on that place was the object of the Baron's move¬ 
ment. Had the plan been carried, it is 
probable the Baron would have held it 
as long as possible/he was able—this would have 
compelled Johnson to have left his post 
at the Lake and, by every military 
rule, to have attempted its recovery. Had 
Dieskau been repulsed by Blanchard, 

Johnson ought to have marched with 
the whole, or principle part of his force, 
and attacked him in his retreat. In 
either case Williams detachment was too 
weak to have made an effectual attack 
and probably would have been beaten. 

It was an error on Johnson in not watch¬ 
ing with small parties the movements of 
the Baron, and thereby discovering that he 
had changed his route, and were on his 
march to attack him at the Lake. Willi¬ 
ams also committed a great error in not 

guarding 
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feeling his every fright & guarding his flanks, with light [ —} 

and discovering the Barons approach in 

season to have formed his troops for 

action, or to have i —\ retreated to 

Camp, as circumstances might dictate. 

The excuse that the enemy were not 
expected (where he fell into the am 
buscade is altogether inadmissible. 

He knew or ought to have known that 
the enemy were within 7 or 8 miles of 
the camp at the Lake the preceding even¬ 
ing, and that the ground & time would enable 
them to arrive at the point on the ground in the 
morning, when he was ambuscaded. 

If any palliation of his remissness can 
be urged, it is that as he had a body of 
200 Indians in front under the ex¬ 
perienced Hendrick he might have reasonably sup¬ 
posed himself secure from a sur¬ 
prise. But then want of caution 
proves the danger of entrusting to much 
to their vigilance. They were as com¬ 
pletely taken in as the party of Wil 
liams in the rear. 

Reflections. Notwithstanding the best concerted schemes 
it must be acknowledged that in War 

much 
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depends on chance. In this case, had 

Williams passed the ground where he 

fell into the ambuscade a few hours earlier 

he would have avoided the Barons snare; 

for it appears he came into the road across 

the woods from the Whitehall road not long before 

Williams arrived at the same point. 

Had this happened Williams would have been 
at or near Fort Edward at the time of 
the attack on Johnson. What would 
have been the result of an engage¬ 
ment under such circumstances is doubt 
ful. The inequality of the two armies 
would have been less; and the chance 
of victory on the part of the Baron 
much greater. But if he ladder had 
been beaten Williams would have 
been favorably situated for an attack 
upon his defeated troops, reinforced 
by Fulsom & MGinnis detachment, with which 
he probably must have formed a 
junction on the Lake George road; 
and with such a force the Barons 
defeated army might have been destroyed. Had 
Johnson been defeated Williams might 
have returned to Fort Edward and 
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strengthened with Blanchards troops formed 
a force amply sufficient for the de¬ 
fence of that post against any subsequent attempt 
of the Baron might have subsequent 
ly But these events would have 
been merely accidental; and thus 
not the result of a well concerted 
plan and therefore entitled to no 
great (applause) credit. 

"Every enterprise, says a military author, 
which is not designed to answer some im 
198 portant end, supposing it even crowned 
with the most brilliant success, has no 
claim to applause, and is indeed less en 
titles to reward than to disgrace." 

One of the maxims of the great Conde was 
"that to enable a general not to be afraid 
of his enemies when they were near 
him, he should have taken the precaution 
of being afraid of them when they were 
at a distance" 

"Good sense instructs us not to venture in¬ 
to a difficult country till we have re 
connoitered it. An officer would be inex¬ 
cusable, who would fall into an am 
-buscade through the neglect of this princi 
pie. There are always an infinity of 
snares to be expected; and these covered 
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with so much art, that the most cautious 
will find it difficult to escape them. In 
some of these cases a degree of excuse may 
be admitted. But with regard to an am¬ 
buscade, especially if it be a strong one, the 
officer who suffers himself to fall into it 
can plead nothing in his justification. 

Negligence, or want of foresight, of whatever 
kind is wholly unpardonable. The non 
putateam , is in war the most ridic¬ 
ulous of all excuses. War is a science found¬ 
ed upon principles which, arising from 
the united experience of all ages are 
certain and demonstrable, and upon 
infallible rules of security & precaution. 

"It is then in the power of an officer to foresee 
what the enemy may attempt against him, 
and he ought to be always prepared for every 
event; and it cannot but excite our as¬ 
tonishment when we read in History, of 
great Generals suffering themselves to be sur¬ 
prised by stratagems the most palpable, 
and others by their own negligence." 

On the conduct of Williams I am not disposed to be 
severe. He is said to have been a gentleman of 
respectability and a brave officer . It is not to 
be supposed however that he was acquainted with the 
scientific principles of War. Like most of the provincial 
officers of that time he probably believed that the essential 
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qualification of an officer is was daring brav 
ery, and in general, no men were [—\ 
more brave. But experience has new 
taught us that this qualification, though 
of great importance, is but idly calcu 
lated to fit and officer for command. 

Indeed without prudence, foresight, much re 
flection and experience an officer cannot 
expect to acquire permanent fame; nor to 
discharge the duty he owes his country 
which has placed him in military com¬ 
mand. In our time we have greater 
opportunity and advantages for learning 
the art of war. Books on the art have been 
multiplied: histories detailing the minutiae 
of campaigns are easily obtained; schools for 
instruction in the higher branches of war 
are instituted by most nations, and the 
art has been brought to great perfection. 

But it is to be regretted that many, who 
engage in the military profession still neg 
lect to cultivate the art, and [ ] 

adhere to the false notion that a few puer 
rile ceremonies of the parade with a loud 
coat, feather and cockade are all 
that are necessary for an officer. 

There are now among us many no doubt 
honest, humane and able men who 

believe 
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believe that war is totally unnecessary, and who 
are endeavoring to inflict this notion/sentiment into the minds 
of the people. Until mankind are wholly changed 
in their modes of thinking, living, and employment, 
it appears to me, this effort is dangerous. No nation 
in the present state of the world can safely risque 
its liberty without an adequate stock of military 
knowledge for emergencies. Says Washington ,"In 
proportion as the observance of pacific maxims 
might exempt a nation from the necessity of 
practicing the rules of the military art, ought to be 
its care in preserving and transmitting, by 
proper establishment the knowledge of that 
art. Whatever argument may be drawn from 
particular examples, superficially viewed, a 
thorough examination of the subject will evince 
that the art of war is at once comprehensive 
and complicated; that it demands much previous 
study; and that the possession of it, in its 
most improved and perfect state, is always 
of great moment to the security of a nation." 

Reflections on the Attack of Ticonderoga 
in 1758, by William Armstrong Esqr , Assistant 
Adjutant General to the British Forces 

"The conduct of the British General, in this 
expedition, was negligent, rash and improvident. 

In an enterprize of such importance, the position 

of 
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of the works of the enemy should have been 
carefully examined, by some of the most ex¬ 
perienced officers in his army, and it would 
not have been inconsistent with his duty 
had he taken the trouble of reconnoitering 
the enemy's lines himself. He who trusts 
entirely to the opinion of an engineer, must 
be deficient in scientific knowledge, and 
unqualified to command: he will be obliged 
frequently to consider objects through the 
medium of another man's vision, and 
commit the safety of his army, the interest 
of his country, and his own reputation, 
to the judgment and decision of a very 
inferior officer. The very name of General 
implies general professional knowledge; 
and surely nothing can be more 
mortifying to the pride of a superior 
officer, than to be found ignorant of 
the scientific part of the military pro 
fession. Is a position to be chosen, forti 
fied and defended? Are intrenchments to 
be attacked, or a fortress to be besieged? 
And can a General do nothing with¬ 
out the assistance of an engineer? 

It is to be hoped that a great majority 
of the present General and field officers 
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in the army, are perfectly competent to the 
able discharge of the important duties of 
their respective stations. I have the honour 
of being acquainted with many officers in these 
classes, who to extensive scientific acquirements, 
have added a general knowledge of military 
operations, and an honour to the British 
service, and a proud acquisition to their 
Country; but in the war I am speaking of 
Mr Shirly, a lawyer, and Mr Pepperill, a 
merchant, were appointed Generals - the 
former a commander in Chief in America, 

— the latter as a major General!!!" 


On an elevated plain thinly covered with pines, 
about 80/100 rods west of the site Fort Wm 
Henry are to seen hundreds of graves arranged 
in regular order; all sunk beneath the 
natural surface. Who are these? "What 
is all this vision, and with whom do I con¬ 
verse? With shadows. They are gone." 

Here perhaps rest the remains of Titcomb 
& others who fell in Dieskaus attack in 1755, 
of MGinnis, found in military History—my 
kinsman Clesson, who died in 1756 at 
the fort, and other worthies unknown 

“Sleep Rest 
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"Sleep soldiers of merit, sleep gallants of yore' 
"The hatchet is fallen, the struggle is o'er 
"While the fir here is green & the Lake noble wave 
"The tear drop shall brighten the turf of the brave." 


Roger's am 
buscade near 
Ticonderoga 

Simes Mil 

itary Dictionary 

ant. Wm 
Henry Fort 

See his 
Journal 


In 1756, or 1757 Major Rodgers ambuscaded a 
party of French near the Saw Mills , or fall of 
Lake George into Lake Champlain. Here 
the ground rises gradually for about 200 
yards and then runs on a level to Lake 
George. Both sides of the road was close 
ly covered with wood. On the 22 of May 
their Major fixed an ambuscade upon the 
top of a rising ground at near 200 yard 
distance from the Boats (at the foot of the 
falls) and within a quarter of an hour 42 
men came along the road from the advance 
guard at Lake George, and passing the Major 
descended the hill; but just as the foremost reach 
ed the boats, he attacked them in the rear, 
and killed 9 at the first fire; which so 
intimidated the rest that they flung down 
their arms, some taking to their Boats, and 
others swimming the river; the major how 
ever continued his fire, took the commander 
prisoner, delayed the whole party and 
returned the same evening to F W Henry 
without the loss of a man. The enemy were 
near 4 times his number. 
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Ticonderoga has all the advantages that nature 
and art can give it, being defended on three 
Sime's sides by water which surrounded by Rocks, and 

Dictionary on the half of the 4 th side by a swamp and 
where that fails by an entrenchment and 
breastwork. (First built in 1755 by French) 

ibid. Crown point was built by the French in 

1732. A Bay and River form a point on which it 
stands. 


Title A visit to the mineral springs of S. & Ballston-the Lakes and Hudson River, in the 

(northerly part) of the) State of New York, 

1818 in the Summer of 1818 & 1819: Including/Containing Historic 

cal sketches and Military Remarks; ac 
companied with the topographical maps & 
plans of the military operations in that 
Section of the Country, from the commence 

ment of the War of 1755 between the French & English, to the Peace of 
1783. ~ 


A considerable attention to the History of 
this section of Country - a personal acquaint 
ance with many officers and soldiers 
who shared in the war of 1755 and that 
of our Revolution, together with a desire 
to rescue from oblivion the locality site 

ation 



+”Wherever here the foot of man may tread, The 
blood of man hath on that sport burnished.” Sit 
where thou will thy foot, thou scarce can tread 
how on a snot, unhallowed bv the dead.” 
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ation the fortifications, and the many battles & skirmishes 

there fought, are the inducements for 

undertaking the work/offering the work to the public. 

It is acknowledged that details of most of 
these operations are to be found in the 

Histories of these times, written soon after this transaction which, but they are not 
always given with accuracy/military precision and 
being scattered through voluminous 

works & triumphant plans & maps. It is not east to acquire that 
knowledge of them which from these 
interest they jointly descend as con¬ 
nected with the early History of our 
Country, they justly claim. In passing over this 
country that however is with great difficulty able to ascertain 
history of the the sites of the many endless events [ ] [ ] 

The history of the section of Country selected for the sub 
ject of the work is perhaps the most 
remarkable of any within the United 
States. Scarcely a mile in extent, from 
the village of Stillwater to Crown point 
is to be found, which has not been a scene 
of Blood-i- Here (many of) our Fathers suffered 
the deprivations and hardships incident to campaigns in 
woods infested with savages - Here they 
fought, bled and died, and lie ( mould 
ering and) almost forgotten in the woods 
by their posterity. Here they patrioti 
cally met the invading army of Genl 

Burgoyne 


more than 30 near 40 Battles & skirmishes have taken place on the [ ] 
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Burgoyne, and evinced a firmness and 
resolution peculiar only to freemen and 
at length overcame and captured a disciplined 
Army, amply furnished with all the appa 
ratus of modern war, commanded by able 
veteran generals. 

A review of these scenes cannot but be highly 

interesting to future young generations & every american; and when ac¬ 
companied with plans and maps, drawn on 
the spot, exhibiting the minutia of the operations, 
they must be instructing. To the military man 
they are of the first importance; by examin 
ing the defeats and excellencies in the various move 
ments he will acquire/store up useful lessons for his own conduct 
when called to the field in defense of his 
country. 

What officer of skill and judgment, can con 
template the gross incapacity with which 
the first expeditions of the war of 1755 were 
conducted in America by the British generals, without 
horror and indignation? But with what satis 
faction will he review the subsequent skill 
and able conduct of an Amherst & a Wolf, 
the conquerors of Canada. And, though an enemy, 
he cannot but applaud the skill, activity/enterprise and 
perseverance of a Montcalm. 


our 
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Our Revolutionary war exhibited many 
officers of high merit who commanded 
in the northern department, and tho 
all had not been bred in military 
schools, or in regular service, they 
evinced the skill and bravery of able/veter 
an generals. It were unnecessary to 
name to the men of that day, a Montgom¬ 
ery, a Gates — a Lincoln—a Schuyler—a 
St Clair, and of mere so far as mere animal bravery 
constitutes the General, an Arnold: And 
it may not this Day be deemed invidious 
to burn a little incense in praise 

of the skill inflexible firmness of the high minded Bur- 
goyne—the steady resolution of a 
Phillips and a Frazer and a Reidesell . 

for, in the eloquent language of the former General Burgoyne 
"I cannot withhold from the enemy the 
respect due to the soldier, and the imme¬ 
diate conflict over, he robs me of my 
anger and seizes my good will." 

Censure is generally the consequence of 
misfortune; but it remains a question 
whether this would have been the fate 
of General Burgoyne had he been left 
to act according to his own judgement 
without being (tied down to) shackled with instructions 



from his ministry which he deemed f-■} 

promptory. His passage of the Hudson at 

Saratoga after the defeat of St Leger and 

Baum and {—} giving up his eem 

munication with his ports in the River line of operation 

has been a subject of animadversion. In 

answer to them the General pleaded that the tenor 

of his orders, and the season of the year ad 

mitted no alternative" In a letter to the minister 

of war, he says, "The expedition I commanded was 

evidently meant at first to be hazarded . Circum 

stances might at first require it should be devoted ; 

a critical Junction of Mr. Gates' force with 

with Sir Henry Clinton, or the loss of my retreat 

to Canada, could only be a partial misfor 

tune. As the instructions to the General have 

not been made public and only to be inferred from 

his letters, above quoted it is impossible, 

admitting the passage of the never to be-a have 

been contrary to from military rules, to de 

cide to whom whether the fault is charga- 

ble to him or the minister. 

It can hardly be supposed however that the instructions 
required him to push on to Albany 
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or form a junction with Sir Harry Clin 

ton regardless of military rules and of 

all consequences. It is probable instructions they 

were general; the principal object 

to capture Albany—form a junction 

with the British forces from New York— 

establish post on the River, and there 

by cut off the communication between 

the northern and southern states. 

The time and manner in which 
he was to execute these objects , must 
have been left to his discretion; 
and the question remains whether 
his measures were the best that 
could have been adopted to offset 
these purposes. 

In invading a country, it is a general 

rule to establish a sufficient number 

of Magazines (near the frontline) strongly fortified, on 

a line parallel to and near the frontier 

sufficient for supplying the army; 

this is called the military base . 

& Lines of operation communicating 
with the magazines or base must be kept 
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open at all times in the rear of the ad¬ 
vancing army. This rule is strictly to be 
adhered to, excepting where the General is 
certain of procuring supplies from the 
invaded Country, which is but seldom 
the case, or of meeting with succor. 

What distance an army may safely move 
Principles from its Magazine depends on the extent 
of the mil of the base. When the object on which the 
itary Base army moves is situated at a great dis- 

& lines of tance the base must be proportionally 

operation extended. In general the rule is that 
when lines are drawn from the ex¬ 
tremities of the base to the object, the angle 

formed by them at the object at the object called the objective angle ought 
not to be less than 90 degrees; and when 

the lines of demarcation are much extended triangle is large a second base is 

necessary. These principles apply only in 

open countries, where an army may 

retire nearly on a right line, to any 

part of the Base. When a country is covered 

broken and without Rods, it may be 

necessary to act upon a single line of 

operation, and to establish upon that, 
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Magazines at suitable distance 
so fortified that they cannot be 
carryed by a coup de main . 

General Burgoyne's first lease 

extended from Quebeck up the St 

Lawrence to Lake Ontario and 

his single line of operation which was single through 

Lake Champlain to Ticonderoga 

and Fort George. From the last 

place he formed a second lease ex 

tending to Fort Anne on wood creek 

and his lines of operation formed 

his objective angle at Fort Ed 

ward which was too acute. On 

moving from this place he gave 

up his lease and attempted to sup 

ply his army in the invaded Country. 

Failing of this, he was left with 
out the necessary supplys and 
not being able to recover his base 
by a retrograde movement, on 
his old line, of operation, he was 
nor to retire/move or cry other, he was 
compelled to Surrender. But 

at 
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but as [ - ] whether 

From the view of the case it would appear 

that the advance from fort Edward and 

passage of the River was not warranted 

by prudence military rules. But let us examine whe 

ther expectation of succour, and 

other existing circumstances, justified 

the movement. Sir Harry Clinton, as 

Burgoyne supposed, was to move rapidly 

up the Hudson with the necessary provisions 

for both armies and form a junction 

with Burgoyne him at or near Albany. 

The americans had in no instance op 
posed successfully in the open field a force like 
that under Burgoyne; and before him but 
had constantly retreated before him . They had aban 
doned fortresses strong by nature, and 
not, without struggle; their troops 
were far from being disciplined, and 
without an experiment of their prow 
ess in fair open field, it could not 
be supposed there was much risque 
in pressing forward, by which gates 
would be placed between two hostile 
armies, and would be compelled to leave 
the 
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the Hudson and retreat towards N. 

England. The bloody experiment of the 19 th 
of September on Bemus heights, then 
unparalleled in the american war, was 
amply sufficient to show that the British 
army had serious impediments to 
oppose their its progress. They formed 
a body of men to contend with, who 
could oppose face them effectually, not only 
in the woods, but who had the resolu 
tion to attack them in open ground 
in defiance of their artillery and bayo 
nets. The situation of Burgoyne was 
now most critical. Cut off from 
his magazines in the rear with 
only about 20 days provisions, for his 
army and our army constantly 
increasing/reinforcing and Sir Henry Clinton's 
forces still at a great distance. 

Here he remained consuming 
his small stock of provisions 
till the action of the 7 th of 
October compelled him to retire 
to Saratogo, with only 5 or 6 Days 
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subsistence provision for his army. In this situation 

he could not long have doubted of his 

fete what must be his fate. It is believed 

however by some that he might have 

effected his retreat to the Lakes, had he 

still possessed provisions for four or five 

Days, by abandoning his heavy baggage 

and artillery. What impediment the 

militia in his rear might have been 

is uncertain. It Probably they would 

have presented but a feeble obstruction. 

It is a question whether he might not 
have pushed up on the west side of 
the river, where the country was tol 
erably level, tho covered, passed it 
above Glen's falls & arrived Ticonde 
roga by a movement on the west 
side of Lake George. Be this as it may, 
it is, in my opinion , clear that if he 
had retreated immediately after the 
action of the 19 th September he 
would have gained his magazines & 
fortresses at the Lakes with little 
loss. Neglecting this was his capital error. 
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Note. 


Centinel 


on a com 
pany killed 
at Sudbury 


The foregoing subject to be continued 
hereafter. (See Stedman remarks, 
further on 


The following lines are applicable to the 
men who fell in Williams ambuscade 
"All calm is the spot & to peril a stranger 
"Where foeman's brave spirits in agony fled, 

"And the traveler/forester wanders unmindful of danger, 
"O'er the grave where they lie, & the spot where they bled! 


"Still, still as they sleep freed from Wars 

dread commotion 

"Their offspring for ages around them shall weep, 
"And the tears of their son's as they kneel in 

devotion 

"Shall hallow the turf where their fore 

fathers sleep." 


Lines on our neglect to erect mon¬ 
uments to the memory of our deceased 
heroes. 

"When on Europes red plains, heroes gallant 

-ly perish, 

"Fame spreads her broad pinions their 
exploits to tell; 

"While the smooth chiselled bust then 
resemblances cherish. 
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1755 

1756 

1757 


1758 

1759 
1775 
1777 
ib 

1757 

1758 

1757 
or 1758 


1755 

1757 


"And well sculptured urns mark the place where 

they fell. 

"But of your varied fortunes, no tombstone is 

telling, 

"Not e'en the rude verse of your sad fall 

companions; 

"But eagles aloft on the pine trees are yelling, 

"Like ghosts hov'ring o'er their unburied 

remains." 


A full list of all the Battles, skirmishes &c 
that have taken place on my parallel¬ 
ogram ; arranged geographically. North to 
South. 

1 on West side 

Abercrombie attack on Ticonderoga & Defeat 
Amherst Do by opening siege, french evacuate 
Allen & Arnold surprise Ticonderoga 
Burgoyne invests Ti. St Claire evacuates it. 

Browns attack on Do & Blockhouse at Mills. 

Rogers ambuscade/surprises a party near the mills. 
Abercrombie attack French advance 1 Vi mile from 
N end Lake George. Howe killed 
Col Parker cut off at Do (landing) Sabbath day point 
Rogers & Putnam action on Lake near Sab 
bath Day point 
Rogers defeat, at his Rock 
Dieskau's attack on Johnson S end Lake George 
Montcalm attack on Fort William Henry & repulsed 
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1757 Montcalm takes fort Wm Henry by siege & 

Garrison masacred by Indians. 

1777 Indians captured by Bellows near blody 

Pond 

1755 Williams ambuscaded and killed 4 miles 

South of Lake George: At near end French Mon. 
ib. McGinnis attacks on Dieskaus defeated troop 

near the ground of Williams ambuscade same day 
1777 Lt Hopkins & Lt Coon killed at Williams 

Rock & Col Warner escapes. 

1755 Teams cut off at half way Brook. 

1758 Do Do between Glens falls & Sandy Hill 

1777 Attack on Burgoyne advance opposite Moore 

Creek Supprise in Marou 

ib. Skirmish upper end Saratoga meadow 

under Maj Hull. (See his Defense at Court 
martial) 

ib. Attack on Burgoyne at Fish Creek, short 

time before his surrender 

1745 Indians destroy Saratogo & inhabitants. 

1777 Battle at Bemus heights Sept 19 th 

Do Do Oct 7 th 


2d on East side 

1777 Affair at Hubbarton on St Clair troops 

1758 Rogers & Putnam at Narrows on L Champlain 

1757 or 1758 Putnams Near Schenesboro, Indians in 
their Canoes 
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1758 

1111 

ib. 

1757 or 1758 


1777 

ib 


nearly 
40 in the 
whole dist 
ance 75 miles 


Putnam & Rogers Battle with [ ] near 

Fort ann. Putnam taken prisoner 
Skirmish/Battle at Fort Ann or Battle hill (British & Americans) 
American outpost at Fort Edward defeated & 

Miss McCrea killed by the Indians 
Indians attack Capt Little at Fort Edward & 
driven off by Putnam 
attack on Putnam Fort Miller Falls 
Affair at & about Moores Creek 
Battle at Bennington 

Several other skirmishes took place near the 
parallelogram in the early wars. Schenectady 
destroyed—Schuylers attack on French party. 

&c 

In 1780 General Major Coulton made in [ -} took 

Ticonderoga forts George & Ann , and a party 
advanced to fort Edward, which the militia evac 
uated, ambuscade at Gages Hill 


Desiderata 


a Map of the country from Stillwater Village 
to Crown point, designating the sites of all the Battles 
& skirmishes 

Topographical plan of Bemus heights and en 
campments of Gates & Burgoyne 
Do of Saratoga about fish Creek. 
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Desiderata} 

since takl 
en f“ 


Burgoynes 

Campaign 


Topographical plan of Williams ground. 

Do of the south coast of Lake George, Showing 
Johnsons action with Dieskau & Montcalms 
Lines at Siege of Fort William Henry & the Village 
of Caldwell 

Do of Ticonderoga and parts adjacent 

Do of Bennington Battle 

Do of Saratoga Springs (if convenient) 

Perhaps also some views of noted places. 

Plan of Hubbardton Battle 
The following works. 

"A state of the Expedition from Canada 
as laid before the House of Commons, 

By Lt Genl Burgoyne; and verified 
by evidence; with a collection of authen 
tic documents & and an addition of 
many circumstances which pre 
vented from appearing before the 
house by the prorogation of parlia 
ment, and dedicated to the officers 
of the army he commanded. Se 
cond edition. London 1780 
The work contains one large 
map 
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map, with several plans of Battles, 
encampments and the different positions 
of the army. It is reprinted in a periodi 
cal work entitled English Facts : and 
is in the Atheneum at Boston. 

Force _ 

of Baums 

Troops The force of the British in the Bennington 

at Bennington action, according to Stedman, was 

about 600 men mostly Germans, including 
a detachment of Reidesels Dragoons. 
Holmes In the whole army, says Stedman, a corps 
Annals could not have possibly been formed 

so unfit for a service, that required rapid- 
t-j o ity of motion as Reidesels Dragoons 

1 a ~ Their very hats and swords weighed 

« g very nearly as much as the whole equip 

§ S u a ment of one of our soldiers. The worst 

S3 S B British Regiment in the service would 

u O ^ with ease have marched two miles for 

g “ O their one. This author gives the above 

° 'c g ^ mentioned number of men in the detach 

“ w> ment. Other historians say, the number 

|j g s was 500. Dr Belknap, who refers to MS. 

m rt 1 m .S copy of Burgoynes order says, there were 

1500 and 100 Indians. The Count Baum 
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Baum'sl lies buried hard by the Rivers brink: 
Grave J and a little rising of the turf alone 
distinguishes his grave. 

Remarks made on the Ground 
1818 at Halfway Brook I find on the 

south side, East of the present Road, 
Halfway a square work with a Bastian at the 
Brook SE Z, about 10 rods square. On the north 

side a burying ground (opposite) many 
stones; but no inscriptions. The branch 
run through a Morass. (See a sketch 
in pencil) On the North order 
a similar works, west of the 
road, a Bastion at NW. From these works 
the ground continues level to Tafts 
Tavern, then rises and continues 
level % of a mile, then rises on to 
a pine plain. On this rise is a rock: 

Blind Rock East of the present road called Indian 
Rock or blind Rock now cleft in 
two parts. Several excavations 
are made round this in search 
of money supposed to be buryed 

there 
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Capt 

Lawrence 

ambus 

cade 


Col Williams 
ambuscade 


there in the last war. Near this rock 
this rock, in 1758 a party were am 
buscaded and killed. Among whom 
was Captains Thomas Lawrence Jones 
& Dakins. Capt Lawrence was grandfather 
to Genl Langly. Found an old pine 
near, from which several Buts had 
been cut out. The Land continued 
level to 5 mile run then descended. 

A large morass about the Brook 
and open. After passing the last 
Brook nope on Sandy Hill onto 
a plain which continued, thus Buck Town 
20 R ock east a work in form of a 
□ 10 by 4 B[ ] at SEz NW Z - 
(suppose Montcalm.) 

About a mile Col. Williams ambus 
cade. The Rock at the [—jplacc of [ ] [ 

ful. I place it about 20 rods 
north near a similar Rock where 
I marked a tree Col. E. W. 1755. 

Dieskaus action South of Fort 
George From Morass to morass 
the Line extensive. A morass 
in the rear of the hill as well as 
[ ] 


doubt 
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Montcalm 
Lines— 
a mistake 


Steam 

Boat 


Mountain 


Traced Montcalms lines of Circumvallation 
from the present Road about west on a 
pine plain towards the highlands & also 
east towards French Mountain 
Examined the Graves about 300 in regu 
lar order. (This was the work of Abercrombie) 

Saturday morn embarked in board M Murrys 
Steam Boat for Ticonderoga, at 4 oclock 
morning, accommodations good. Struck by light 
ning a few day before little injury. Singular . 

The morning being unusually foggy 
we had little opportunity 
to view the adjacent Country till 
we past the Narrows. About 8 
oclock the sun dissipated the fog 
and presented a fine mountain 
scenery. In general the hills slant 
down to the Lake; but here and 
there small flat appear on which 
are generally farm & houses. 

The mountains are in generally very 
rocky. Course of the Lake N easterly. 

Our passage was highly pleasant; 
the motion progress of the Boat 6 miles 
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Remarks 


Island 


an hour; the motion and regular. 

The machinery produces a commendable 
noise and we feel a tremendous motion 
throughout similar to that of a ride. 

To the great improvement in the 
arts, aided by the sciences, we are in¬ 
debted for the mode of Navigation. 

Had our forefathers who so often/frequently 

'tuged at the oars' through this Lake 

been told that their sons would pass 

it in elegant floating houses by the 

power of steam they would have 

smiled at the idea assertion; and considered it 

the {— ] project visionary speculation of the thought. 

The islands in the lake are numerous 

and in a fog it requires considerable 

skill to avoid them. In some points 

rocks are found a few feet be 

low the water and endanger the Navi 

gation. Probably on these in some fashion will be 

erected signal poles to mark their 

positions. 

Gen 
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Roger's 

Rock 


Hows 

Bay 


Lord 

Howe 


Ten oclock NW off Rogers Rock 
in the Town of Hague. Part of the 
front presents a smoth surface calls 
the slide , down which it is said Rogers 
retreated in the year after a 
severe action with the Indians. 

This story/account is given/told by the soldiers 
who are generally/it is known and fond of the 
marvellous. The impossibility of 
this is obvious to the sight of the 
impartial beholder; and the necessity 
did not exist; for a little south 
of the slide is practicable "passage" 
through which he might have 
descended with perfect safety. 

Near the outlet at the North end of the Lake 
on the west side is Howes Bay ( the place 
where Col Parker was ambuscaded in 
1757 ) This is ake the bay where General Am 
bercrombie disembarked his army in 1758 
on his route to attack Montcalm at Ti 
about 1 Vi mile from the landing in the 
place where the gallant Lord How 
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fell in an attack upon the French party 
who had been posted at the Landing. 

The Land is now cleared and occupied 
by Judge Kellogg. Here General Putnam 
then a Major distinguished himself by 
{—j his gallantry. Opposite to this place is 
the Village of Alexandria consisting of 
houses, from which the road extends 
to the lower falls on the outlet where it 
passes a bridge. The land is level from the 
bridge village to within 100 rods of 
the bridge where it descends to the bridge. 

Here Major Rogers in the year 1756 

ambuscaded a party of nearly about 41 frenchmen, captured 
and killed the whole. 

Opposite to the Bridge on the North side 
is mount hope occuped by Genl Bur 
goyne when he invested Ticonderoga 
in 1777. Rising a hill an oak plain 
extends to the old French Lines Vi a mile 
in advance of OM Ticonderoga fort. 

Here we enter upon classic hallowed ground, with 

covered by the old french ground lines 

and the fort in full view "seamed 

with many a scar." Further on is another 

intombment still in advance of the fact. 
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Abercrom 
bies Defeat 
wrong the 
attack was 
on the old 
French 
Lines 

Site of 
old Ti 

This is the gr 
ound where 
many I knew 
in my youth 
fought for 
their country 
The tales they 
so often relat 
ed, are fresh in 
my memory 
1 am riveted 
to the spot by 
natures 
pictures 


Mount In 
dependence 


This I suppose is the place where 
Abercrombie made his rash at 
tack on Montcalm troops & 
was defeated with the loss of about 2000 
men killed and wounded. 

The fort is in ruins; the stone barracks 

of the chimnies of the Barracks standing; On the west 

side the ditch and ramparts 

may still be traced;— two sides 

were defended by Rawlins—the 

salient angles were built of 

stones and semicircular and the 

counterscarp was constructed of 

the same. At the point 30 

rods from the fort is a wider 

work with stone ramparts, 

earthen parapets and embra 

sures. Serving as a battery and 

a tate de pant for the Bridge 

erected by the americans in 1776 

to connect the works on mount 

Independence which is situated 

on the Vermont side. 

Mount Defiance is a high hill overlooking 
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Mount 

Defiance 
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arrival 

at 

Caldwell 


Col 

William 

Grave 


Ti and Mount Independence on the Hill in 
the Campaign of 1777 General Phillips constructed a 
Battery and transported several heavy pairs of ordnance 
to the summit. The point on which Ticonderoga 
stands is Rocky and considerably elevated above 
the water of the Lake - the Country west is 
argillous & covered with a new growth of 
Oaks and in dry weather very hard. In the 
rear of the old French lines a ravine extends 
from the south nearly one half of their extent. 

Querie was abercrombie's attack on their lines 
or the Lines nearer the fort? (answer on the Lines) 

The Country between Ti & C Point appears to be 
level. 

At 2 oclock PM embarked in the steam Boat 
and landed at Caldwell at 12 oclock at Night 
having been retarded by a strong south wind. 

Sunday returned to the Springs, by Glens falls. 

Saw Mr Baker on the road who I had engaged 
to make search for Williams Grave who in 
formed me had discovered it on the side hill 
near the drilled Rock. He engaged to dig for 
the Bones and inform me of the result. 
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Quak 

ers 


Revd Mr 
MDonald 


Mr 

Yates 


From the falls took the west Road & 
found it excellent - fine farms flour 
ishing fruit trees, in the town of 
Northumberland, industrious farmers & not 
lumbermen. 

Two Quaker Gentleman their mother 
& a Daughter put up at our Quarters 
from Philadelphia. They were orig 
inal exhibited their usual cheery 
ness and were well informed, at 
Dinner old Lady kept her seat 
when our Chaplain said grace. [ — ] thanks 
In Mr M.Donald I found a well informed 
and sound companion - he is a Scotsman 
was educated in Edinburgh & now a Presby 
terian minister in Albany, on his first 
arrival in America he was employed in 
Princeton Colledge. Altho a Calvinist I found 
nothing of the phiz & sanctimonious phiz 
peculiar to that profession. He cracks a 
joke, laughs heartily and enjoys life 
like other men. Another of our Boarders is 
Mr Yates of Cambridge Mass who has with 
him a Daughter unwell of a billious complain. 
He has been a Seaman; in the revolutionary 


war 
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Quakers 


Genl 

Montgom 
ery Bones 

See Vol 1 

p. 111&112 

Historical 

Collections 


war he commanded a privateer. He is an ac 

complished Gentleman and of Good information. 

July 3, 1818 . Raining - In the afternoon the Quaker 

family left us for Balston. We found in 

them a tender sensibility for the distresses of 

others - a warm friendship - great gentleness 

of manners, a simplicity trust attracting 

and we parted with them with deep 

regret - aside from their particular sen 

timents on a few fronts I cannot but 

pronounce them the best of citizens. 

Yesterday the bones of General Montgom 

ery were carried past from Whitehall to Troy, under 

the direction of the Government of this state. 

They are to be deposited in City of New York near 
the monument erected some time since. 

It is a Question whether these are really the 
Bones of the General. It is supposed 
that he was buried near the place where 
he fell with his two Aids Cheesman and 
McPherson; how the Generals Bones 
are to be distinguished from his aids 
I am not informed. (Since informed by Col. 

Clark, that certain known marks were found.) 
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4 th July 


Oration 


Saturday July 4 th was cellebrated at 
Saratoga. A precession paraded through 
the streets, marched to the meeting House 
where an introductory prayer was 
made by the minister of the place. An 
oration by a Mr. Cowan a lawyer, pre 
ceded by reading the declaration of In 
dependence and the whole concluded 
by a prayer. Mr Cowan is a zealous/strong 
Democrat and it was expected that 

his address would have been highly charged {- } 

with his politics; but it was rather eon 

siderably [ —j of a [ ] character. He eulogized Wash 

ington - penned a few compliments to 

Mr Jefferson - satarised the British Gov 

emment pretty severely - predicted 

the future Glory of America. He atee glanced at 

(noticed) the military transactions of the 

Country particularly those of Bur 

goyne. On the whole I think the 

orator displayed a considerable in 
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Ballston 

Spa 


New 

Spring 


ingenuity. The Day terminated without 
much irregularity, and the populace were 
much more orderly than I expected. 

In the afternoon visited Ballston Springs 
In this place the houses are more ele¬ 
gant than at Saratoga. Considerable 
p[l]ans have been bestowed on the place 
to make it a fashionable resort; but 
the reputation of the Springs does not 
stand so high as those of Saratoga. The 
new Spring may invite more people 
to the place than usual; but the quality 
of the waters are far less than of the 
Congress. 

In the evening I was introduced to Col 
Clark late of the Army, more generally know 
by the title of Old Rifle . He is considerably 
advanced in years - was in the latter part 
of the War of 1755 & that of the Revolu 
tion. He is said to be well qualified 
for a partizan; but wants the 
mechanical principles of a regular army. 
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Saratoga 

Village 


He informs me that Abercrombies at 
tack on Ti was on the works farthest 
advanced toward the Country; his lines of 
attack must then have been found on the level 
land now covered with oaks. 

Saratoga Street trends from the reading 
Room N30E Vi mile, about Vi way 
built. The street 
about level with 
the plain. Et. 
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Genl 

Sterling 


Sunday June 5. Afternoon attended a meet 
ing - a Hopkins preached, admitting the 
premises of the preacher as correct, I think 
the Sermon was ingenious. It was forcibly 
delivered and the conclusions in general 
natural. The preachers sentiments I think 
are Hopkinson; but he admit 
ted the free agency of man. How this 
is reconcilable to the Hopkinsinian principles 
I must confess I cannot see. 

Monday 6 our friend Yates & Daugh 
ter set out for Cambridge, by who 
we sent Letters to be lodged at 
Greenfield - yesterday Genl 
Sterling joined our family from Salis 
bury in Connecticut with his Lady. 

He is commander of Division of militia 
in Connecticut. Was in New London with 
a Regiment in the late War. He-is a Lawyer 
by profession appears well informed, 
his religious sentiment are very appear liber 
al 

at 
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at the springs are to be found gen 
tlemen of all descriptions and from 
almost all parts of the U States & 
and from Canada. But And the great pro 
portion appear to be men of res¬ 
pectability - Lawyers & Priests abound. 
Few Doctors are noticed among them. 

It is no doubt the interest of the latter 
to depreciate the value of the springs; 
and thereby increase the number of 
their patients. Without attributing 
to them more selfishness than to 
other professions we may say that 
this circumstance must have some 
effect on their conduct. There are 
in that profession no doubt many 
exceptions and I have known some 
to recommend a visit to the springs 
as the most likely means means of 
recovering from disorders which per 
haps they might have cured. 
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Bemus 

Heights 


Freemans 

Farm 


Tuesday 7 - accompanied by Genl Sterling 
proceeded by the Saratoga Lake to Gates 
Camp at Bemus heights. His right was ap 
[ ] on the River near the Whitehouse Tav 

em (Neilsons) about 2 Vi mile above Still 
water village. The hill here approaches with 
in about 30 rods of the River. Gates line was 
on a ridge of Land extending west, between 
two Rivaines: a red bam is shown where 
he quartered. The left flank extended to ground 
a little elevated above that to the East. The 
Country in front of the left is now gen 
erally cleared and some many farm houses 
on it them . The old Freeman farm is now 
occupied by a Mr Dean, and is sur 
rounded on three sides by woods; the 
westerly parts are elevated. From this farm 
a road leads through a thick wood north 
easterly to the camp of Burgoyne at Smiths , 
passing down the Rivine in his front 
Burgoyne must have occupied the farm 
& Lands adjacent from the action of the 
29 th till the 7 th of October where he had 
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Frazer 


Freemans 

farm 


Smiths 

Tavern 


thrown up works for defence. Within 

about a mile of Gates left. The Battle 

grounds are now generally covered with 

large fields of Grass, and the Land appears 

good. The place where Frazer was rec'd 

his wound was pointed out. North 

of Freemans farm the trees are marked scarred 

with cannon Balls. In general the 

Country is tolerably level, with now 

and then a gentle swell. In cultivating 

the Lands Balls are often found 

on the farm. Places are pointed 

out where the men were buried 

The action of the 7 October was principally 

fought a little half a mile SW of Freeman Farm. 

Smith occupies the house in which 

Frazer died. He says the marks of his 

sagulated blood in the [ ] on the floor was visible when 

he first occupied it. It has been 

moved from its place near the foot 

of the 3d Hill to the road near the River 
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Route 
to Freeman 
farm 


Sandy 

Hill 


This house was occupied by the Baroness 
Riedesel and other Ladies, during the 
time Burgoyne occupied the Camp Country farm 
From Burgoynes camp to Gates the hills 
trend parallel to the River; a meadow 
intervenes from 60 to 100 rods in width cut 
by several ravines. The Route from 
Smiths to the farm is up a steep hill 
still covered with woods, the land North west 
off the Road falls off to lower ground. 

(See sketch of the Country in pencil) West to Schuy 
lerville- 

At night we lodged on the ground where 
Burgoyne surrendered. There is now here 
a considerable Village. The old Church is still 
standing on the height south of the creek 
marked with cannon Balls. 

The plan I have in Smiths Repository ap¬ 
pears correct. 

Wednesday morn - returned to Springs, ( in morning . 
Thursday. Left the Springs, passed North 
umberland, Glens Falls and proceeded 
to Sandy Hill Village & put up at 
MCracken's Tavern. This village is very 
pleasantly situated, on an elevated plain 



He insisted upon that the dip must be allowed 

for, Thus Gentlemen are generally limited in the knowledge 

of astronomy, and know nothing of the reason of the 

principles by which they stear their ship on the boundless 

ocean. 
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Village 


extending close to the River where are 
several falls and a Bridge, part of 
which is carried away by the last spring 
flooods: Here the Whitehall and Lake 
George Roads intersect. It is the place 
where the americans posted a party as 
the Historians say "on the highlands North 
of Fort Edward" to obstruct the retreat of 
General Burgoyne, in 1777. The plain 
on which the Village stands extends to Glens 
falls & Luzerne on the west; to French Mont, 
on the North; the highlands in Vermont 
on the east and to fort Edward on the 
South. The common in the center of the 
Village forms a triangle; the north side 
nearly east and west. The Buildings 
are handsome and the streets ornamented 
with Lombardy poplars which are 
flourishing. They do not decay as with 
us. The Country on the west is a fine 
plain extending to the mountains west 
of Saratoga. 

Here I had some conversation with 
sea captain from Rhode Island. He could 
not see how the sextant could be used 
on Land. The rational of the [ ] 

was beyond his comprehension. 
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Col. 

Sherwoods 

Statement 

Gage’s 

hill 


Col Long 
commanded 
at Battle 
hill 


Information from Col Sherwood. 
of Kingsbury. Commanded a fortified 
fort at Fort ann 1780. Near Bennetts 

Tavern at quarter of Wood Creek & Vi Brook 63 men Oct 10. Maj Carl¬ 
ton commanded about 600 regular & 

600 indians appeared before the fort 

sent in a summons by flag and theft 

Capt Sherwood surrendered, was then marched 

to Glens falls then to Fort George at 

Gages Hill Carlton ambuscaded a party 

of americans, killed about 14 some 

massacred Ensign MClary & Capt Sill 

killed; the fort George surrendered by capitulation. 

Capt Sherwood carried up South Bay. 

(Capt Sherwood was in Col Grayham 
Regiment N York troops.) 

Henry K V.Ranseler father of Solomon commanded at 

Battle Hill. Col Hill commanded the 

British. A sk ir mish took place of at 

Mosses then Jones Creek. Miss MCrea killed 
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Jane 
M Crea 


Col. Sher 
wood 


Road 

from Sandy 
Hill to 
fort Ann 


near when to road appeared the Hill 
near a spring up the first Hill from 
Fort Edward Hitt, she was buryed at [ ] 

Creek a little North of Black House 
Tavern E/ of Road. 

At Fort Edward is buried Col/Mjr Campbell 
killed Ti 1758 a monument erected. 

Col. Sherwood says he built the Cause 
way commonly called Burgoynes— 

====== which B repaired. 

Observations on the Road from 
Sandy Hill, to Battle Hill 

The Course of the Whitehall Road from Sandy Hill is 

N35E to Moss's Tavern when fort 

Edward Brook passes to the SE. This 

heads N of Glens falls Village a 

small Branch Bullow Brook crosses the Lake 

George Road. From Moss, the 

Road continues nearly same course 

to Bennetts at Fort Ann Village; 

then turns Easterly as per sketch 

Halfway Brook enters Wood Creek 

N end of Ann Village. It comes from 
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Rogers 

& 

Punam 


Fort 

Ann 


NW about miles; then from south 
West conveying all the water from 
the Lake George Road, excepting what 
are carried in fort Edward Brook 
The mountains from South Bay to 
French Mons. SW. East of South Bay 
a range of Hills extends North to the 
junction of south Bay with 
Wood Creek turned nearly north from 
its source to Battle Ground or Hill. 
Putnam & Rogers Battle with Mo 
[ ] was near wood creek east of 

the Z of the present Road and the 
old Road down wood creek. 

Mr Cooks House is in the Z. The 
half way Brook probably is called 
Clear River in Putnams Life. 

Old Fort Ann is now extinct a 
well is shown a few rods Et of 
a Burying ground near a Brick kiln. 
The Country N of Sandy Hill is 
generally level: some small 
swells of land run N & S. 
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mile 


Distance 

From Sandy Hill to Moss & Brook 

2 

by young 

once James Mills 



Do to Bardwells-k--— 

3 Ei 

Sherwood 

& Road to Widow BucksJ 

M 


From Same to Cook & Putnam 

2 

V bO 

Do-to Bennetts- - 

2 Ei 


From Bardwells to Widow Bucks 

8 

% | 

£ u 

From Sandy Hill Et to Wood Creek 

3 

From Sandy Hill to Glens falls 

3 

2 x> 

^4 u 

From Do-to fort Edward 

2 Ei 

<D -a 

a a 

From Fort Edward to Battenkill 

14 

o 

Fort Edward Creek to head of Wood 

0x1 

(D 

Creek highest place- 

2 

Ch ^ 

§ 3 

one mile from fort Ann to the 


£ QQ 

mills on Vi Brook 



Articles of Capitulation agreed up¬ 
on between Major Carleton com¬ 
manding a Detachment of Troops 


Capt 

from Canada & Capt Sherwood 


Sherwood 

Commd. of the fort at fort Ann- 


Capitulation 

Article 1 st The troops are to 


1780 

deliver up their Arms to a Detach 
ment sent by Major Carleton in the 



Fort and surrender themselves prison 
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Major 

Carle 

ton 


ers of War ~ 

Article 2d. The Women and Children 
to Return home without any Mo 
lestation. 

Signed 

Adiel Sherwood Capt 
Wm Johnson Lieut 47 Regt 
Js Johnso 

Js Kirkman Lieut 29 Regt 
Chr Carleton majr 
29 th Regt &c &c 


Fort Ann 
Oct 10-1780- 

Captain of the Levis of the State 
of New York to Reinforce the army of 
the NS. 

Col. Sherwood says M MCrea was killed in the 
present Road from Fort Edward to Sandy 
Hill a small distance north of the farm 
at the turn of the Road leading up the Hill 
agreeing very well with Azariah Cooley 
of Deerfield who assisted in taking up & 
bringing in her Body. 
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Bearings 
of places 


By the 
Needle 
Variations 
perhaps 
5° west 


Fort 

Edward 


Bearings taken on the top of Capt 
Whelocks House at Sandy Hill NW Z of 
village 

N75W to Glens falls meeting House 

N38W to south end French Mons 

S73W to the passage of the River through Willows 

S25W: hills Wt of Hudson, then Course Cuts 

the falls at S Hill 

Course up the River across the Dam 

N54W—2 Islands in the turn on the 

right of course 

N9W to Dunhams Bay 

General Course of road to F Edward South 

N19E to South Bay over School House 

To Eastern Mon east of River South 

Saturday proceded to Whipple City by 

the Hudson. Miss MRea killed in 

the hill rising out of the meadow a few 

rods below a house on the East side by 

a spring. Fort Edward a square work 

with Bastions & one Redon/Raulin on the North. 

In a burying ground 30 rods Et found 
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Majr 

D Campbell 
Grave 
& 

Col Coch 
ran 


Black 

house 

Tavern 


Saunders 

Creek 


a stone with the following inscription: 

"Here lies the Body of Duncan Camp¬ 
bell of Inversaw - Esqr. Majr to the old 
highland Regiment - aged 55 - who died 
the 17 th July 1758 of the wound he received 
in the attack of the entrenchments of 
Ticonderoga or Carillon, the 8 th of July 
1758." 

In the same year is to seen Grave 
stones created for Col Robert Coch 
ran a revolutionary officer. 

Opposite the fort is a large Island 
and several others near of a smaller 
size, (See sketch) 

From Fort Edward to the Black house 
is 3 miles — about 2 miles the River S. 
then curves S easterly. Morou meeting 
House at the commencement of the 
curve & 2 considerable Island in the 
curve. 10 rods N of Black house Saunders 
Creek from Et & a Bridge opposite side 
a creek from west & a little above- 
Land from Fort Edward pretty level. 

Rising on the left. Road near River 

most 
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Miss 
M Crea 


Moses 

Creek 


most of way. At Black house hill 
heads off and forms a meadow. Miss 
M Crea buried north of Creek near 
the road. ( Black House River S25E 
Road argill ) according to the Inhabitants. 
From Black House to Moses Creek 

2 miles. River winds to right Vi mile 
then to left - then right 

From Moses Creek to fort miller 
falls 3 miles See sketch 
From fort miller to Battenkill 

3 miles About 2 miles are Sara 
toga falls and fort miller Bridge 

Little above Moses Creek/fort miller a ridge 
of Rocks closes down to the river 
extending NE an Island in River 
suppose the place where the 
Americans began to fortify. 

From fort miller to the upper end 
Saratoga meadow the heights on the 
west side close to River. 
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Genl. 

Winslow 

Letter 

1756 


The Retrenched 
Camp was 
on Louise 
Hill S Et 
of Wm Hen 
ry 


Sketch of the Life of Col. Ephraim Williams 
Historical collection Vol. 8 page 47. 

See also for same Allens Biography 


Extract from Genl Winslows Letter Vol 
6. page 32 N. Collections Deer 30-1756 
"We marked out a strong Camp, having 
the fort in our rear, the Lake on our right 
and a morass on our Left, which by a 
dam I erected on a stream, I could at any 
time lay underwater, and no ways to be 
attacked but in our front; and in this 
Camp we strongly encamped/fortified ourselves 
and armed our sloops and put our Boats 
in order, to prevent the enemy's making 
a descent that way; and were by these 
means masters of the Lake" 

(His Remarks the encampment must have been/was west of Lort 

William Henry on the plain, and 

probably the entrenched Camp men 

tioned in the Capitulation of Lort 

William Henry) "In this situation we 

remained during the months of Sept & October 
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See Rog¬ 
er's Journal 


Party 
Cut off 

See Cleson 
Letters 
Also his 
Journal 
page105 


and were in expectation of a visit from 
Monsieur Montcalm, from whom we 
had daily intelligence that he was very 
strong at Ti where he had a large 
encampment; and our intelligence by 
our parties sent a discovery as well 
as prisoners taken made them from 10 
to 14 thousand. We kept on the works 
on the fort, and parties constantly 
out, both by land and water, for 
discovery, which sometimes came to 
skirmishes; in one of them we lost 
a Captain & 43 men killed or taken 
that were set on by a vastly superior 
force, whom the prisoners we took 
say they decisively bought Lord Loudon 
visited us at our post and was pleased 
with our situation.+" July 28 th moved 
our artillery &c from Fort Edward to Fort 
Wm Henry. The action mentioned above 
must be the same mention /noted in Capt 
Clesson letters. Where did this 
take place? Was it at Rogers Rock? then 
[— ] in the [ - ] 


+Abercrombie & Wells both arrived in 1756 
and Gov Shirley was removed from comd. 
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"The Cannon were so ill served (by Johnsons 
troops at Lake George) and so highly elevated 

Historical 

that they did, beyond all controversy 

Collection 

no execution at all; none of the dead 

Vol 7 

being observed to have been killed by 

page 112 

cannon shot; but amongst the tops of 
the trees, 30 & 40 feet high, they made great 

Johnson 

& useless havoc." This is a common error 
of young [ ]; without considerable 
practice the single shot of Cannon will 
be lost. 

In the Review of the military operations 
in N America from 1753 to 1756 General 

Hist 

Johnson is highly censured for not 

Col Vol 

pursuing Dieskaus defeated troops. The Success of 

7 

MGuines is adduced as a proof that 
the destruction of the defeated army 

Genl 

would have been easy & certain. He 

Johnson 

is generally censured for his conduct in 

censured 

all his movements. It is said a party 
in N York endeavored to elevate Johnson 
on the mins of Shirly then commander in 
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General Lyman 


Dieskaus 

Regulars 


Dieskaus 
Loss at 
Lake George 


Indians 

page 

108 


chief; and the latter is highly 
praised for the ingenuity of his plans 
as is also General Lyman for his bravery 
and general good conduct. 

The number of Dieskaus Regulars is 
estimated at about 1100, though he 
represented them at 200. This work 
is said to be the joint production 
of Gov. Livingston and his friends W 
Smith and Scott, lawyer. New York. 

The loss of the French is said not to 
exceed 200 in all the three engagements; 
though by Johnsons account they they 
were 600, or more. "It is notorious, says the 
Review; that not above 30 of the enemy were 
found slain at the Camp" 

"The Indians during the whole engagement 
some of the Mohawk only excepted returned from 
the camp , wanting the conflict at a conve 
nient distance. They even declared before 
their march they intended not to engage 
but to be witnesses of the gallantry of 
our troops" ~ 
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Crown 

Point 

fort 


Putnam 

township 

Ti 


From Lat 44°-03' N Long. 73°-29'W and 
about 12 miles north of Ti. On a [ ] 

of Land jutting far into the Lake N. 
washed by a considerable bay West called 
West Bay . The fortress first created by the 
french 1731, called fort St Frederick. 

The walls were of wood & earth 22 feet 
thick, 16 high - about 1500 yards square 
deep & broad ditch cut in Rocks - on 
the N side a double Row of stone barracks 
for 2000 troops, Gate on the North 
a draw bridge & covered way to the Lake 
now in Ruins. Spafford 

Putnam — 28 miles N Sandy Hill, Bound 
Et on Lake Champlain, West on Lake 
George - 20 miles N & S. 3 Vi medial width 

N and 4 miles from Ti 

Ticonderoga Lat 43° — 50' and 34' Et Long 

from N York. The point on which 

the fort stands is elevated land of about 

500 acres owned by the State. Independence 
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Reflection 


Narrows 

in 

L George 


lies about 2 miles Et SE from Ti 
a ferry between. Mountains, plains, rivers 
lakes; — the mouldering ruins of the mon 
uments of war; — the reminiscence of 
historic importance, and the interest 
which those recollections excite - all 
combine to fix and deeply engage 
the attention of travellers on a visit 
to Ti Crown point & the fortresses of this 
region Spafford 

Narrows in Lake George 14 miles be 
low Caldwell merits the attention of 
the curious. Lake considerably con 
tracted - small rocky islets are seen in 
such numbers as to defy exact numeration. 
Seen from the adjacent high grounds on 
the west side of the Lake, it is difficult 
to conceive a prospect more elegantly 
fanciful and pleasing. But all 
the pleasures of sense are derived 
from pleasurable associations; — and 
if an agreeable party resort to these 
hills, where there is a fine view 
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Sources 
of the 
Hudson 


of Lake George for about 20 miles, of the 
stupendous mountain scenery of that 
region, and return disatisfied, then let 
them frown on the article, and wonder 
that I was delighted with the view! Spafford 
Bemas heights are in Stillwater 3 miles 
N of Villag e which is 22 miles N of Albany 


Scroon River , or the proper Hudson, rises to 
the west of C Point, in Essex County, comes 
southward through the Lake of the same name 
& across the northern part of Washington Co 
where it receives the N branch of the Hudson, 
which has risen a little further W among 
the mountains & swamps & ponds of Essex, and 
Montgomery Counties. Then the Hudson coming 
from 55 or 60 miles to the N. approaches within 
5 mile of the S end of Lake George. Wood creek 
rises near the great bend of the Hudson & 
empties into the head of L Champlain at 
Whitehall: Poultney Creek empties at the same 
place. The Country around L George is generally 
rugged & mountainous, presenting summits 
of 6, 8, 900 to 1100 feet altitude. All the northern 
part of Washington Co is broken & hilly if 
not amply entitled to a mountain charac 
ter, though interspersed with vallies of con 
siderable extent, affording pretty good soil 
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Remarks 
upon the 
Co. Washington 


for farming. But the southern part 
though considerably uneven contains a 
very large proportion of arable land 
a quality undulated, with warm light 
soil, well adapted for the various 
products of field agriculture. Tracts 
of clay and of light sand occur, but 
their pleasantness compensates for their 
lessened fertility. The country around 
L George exhibits a most singular geo 
logical confusion, where an almost 
infinite variety of stones and earths 
are found on a small space, as if 
promiscuously collected by some mighty 
effort. And the geology of all the 
northern part of Washington Co is 
highly interesting; presenting a fine, 
an ample field for scientific research 
and philosophical inquiry. The agri 
culture of the southern part is very 
respectable & productive. In the northern 
part, which is comparatively new, the 
pine forests supply large quantities 
of lumber, in logs, square timber 
boards shingles &c that descend the 
Hudson in Rafts. And Rafts of Lumber 
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X 


Remarks 
upon Sar 
atogo hills 
& plains 


ascend Lake George with little labor, driving 
a N wind, to Caldwell, whence it is conveyed 
by land-te 14 miles fort Edward. Spaffard 


It is to be wished that the plains around Sara 
toga Springs should remain farm Lands, 
insted of compact Villages or cities, except 
of small extent: country air and country 
scenery are the more proper as those places 
are the resort of people for health or pleas 
ure, who have been principally accustom 
ed to city air and town living. To such 
invalids Hygeia prescribes in the open fields; 
and pleasure dwells with a change of 
scenery, if not with variety. 


The memorable events of the Revolutionary 
war, have marked the plains & fields 
of Saratoga, with a long-lived, a proud 
celebrity of fame of martial atchievement. 
Here were toils and artifices of war, 
opposed by toil and artifice, till Burgoyne 
yielded;— the pride and boast of British 
discipline, with a numerous and 
well appointed army, sunk under ameri 
can spirit; — and gave to Genl Gates and 
America a conquest glorious as opportune. 

Spafford 
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Instructions 
to Col 
Baum 


Remarks 


For General Burgoynes Instructions 
to Col Baum See Vol 2 page 25; & 
for attack at Walloonscock See page 
28 same - Historical Collection 


Remarks These remarks are of so 
singular nature that I am almost induced 
to believe they were not the real 
instructions from Burgoyne, Perhaps 
they were intended to be communi 
cated to the inhabitants for the pur 
pose of deception, while the real in 
structions were kept secret. It is pretty 
certain the one design of the expedition 
was to procure provisions and that 
the stores at Bennington were an 
object of importance. How further 
Generals ignorance of the Country 
will account for the plan of the 
expedition, as given in the institutions 
is to be determined hereafter 
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Balls- 
ton Springs 
from 
N York 
adventure 
July 28 
1818 


"Who that sees the new Spring at Ballston rise 

through a tube 4 or 5 feet from the Surface 

of the Earth filled to an unexampled degree 

with fired air, having been discovered by 

a sort of explosion and rising through a 

curb of more than 20 feet debth, not 

including the height to which it is carried above ground, & 

possessing such useful and agreeable cha 

racteristics, can fail to experience a strong 

desire to ascertain the source from 

which it originates. 

It is a little remarkable that the existence 
of such a number & variety of mineral springs 
as are found at Ballston & Saratoga, by so many 
1000s of people in all parts of the US. & 
yet that no more satisfactory account has 
been given of either their origin or their 
intrinsic quantities. These waters are cele 
brated throughout this country, and probably 
to a certain extent in other parts of 
the world, for their medicinal and salu 
brious characteristic, and are annually re 
sorted to by thousands for the gratification 
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Saratoga 
& Ball's 
ton Spring 


of their curiosity, the advancement 
of their pleasures, or the benefit of 
their health. Probably there are 
no mineral waters in the world more 
useful and valuable than those above 
mentioned. We cannot but believe 
that they deserve the attention of 
men of science as well as of the 
invalid and the votary of pleasure 
and amusement. 

It is well known that these springs 
are formed in a new piece of ground 
extending from Ballston to Saratoga, 
and hence much further we are not 
informed. A topographical description 
of the region carefully and faithfully 
drawn up, by some person or per 
sons competant ability and learn 
ing is an object of no inconsiderable 
importance. There are 6 fountains 
at B. & about same Number at Saratoga 

The mere statement-that of the fact that 
there are very valuable mineral springs 
at B & S is very far from being satisfactory 
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Remarks 


Geology 
by Dr 
Mitchel 


The sources of those waters and these remark 
able varieties and quantities are well worthy 
of investigation." 

Has the above writer never heard of or 
seen the publications of Steele, Mead & 
others? 


Doct Mitchel in his observations on 
the Geology of N America annexed to Cuvier's 
Theory of the Earth" from the remains of 
marine animals in the soil and rocks ad 
jacent to the Lakes supposes that the Ocean 
filled the basons of the latter and covered 
the surface of the former. Lithophytous 
and testaceous relicks are so plain and 
numerous, that it is, says he, impossible 
to resist the evidence. 

He supposes that these internal seas, now 
called Lakes were originally filled with 
salt water. Their present freshness 
being the consequence of the dilution 
they have gradually undergone, 
changing them from briny to fresh water. 

The Doct gives the limits of a large 
inland sea about the great Lakes and 
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Mitchel 

Geology 


and points out the barriers or ram 
parts which confined the waters (See 
page 332). These ramparts he supposes 
have been broken through in several 
places, one of which is Hadly falls on 
the Hudson; another the breach at 
the northern extremity of Lake George 
which he includes in the great west 
em Seas. 

"He supposes also that Lakes & Dams 
formerly existed on the outside of the 
cordon or barrier already described 
One of these extended from the high 
lands at W Point to the little 
falls on the Mohawk & Hadley 
falls on the Hudson; Quaker Hill 
and Taconack mountain on the 
Et; Shawangunk and Catskill on 
the west. Geodesical surveys & 
geological facts, countenance the belief 
that a Lake covered the whole space be 
tween the mountains on the east side 

of 
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Cuvier 
Theory 
of Earth 


Lake George and the Green mountains in 
Vermont, and made a continued body of 
water to lake champlain, as far above Mont 
real as the foot of the ancient barrier al 
ready described as having existed anciently 
at the thousand islands. Such an overflow 
of the Country is the unavoidable conse 
quence, that an obstruction of the waters 
by the highland mountains in NY would 
produce. The height of the most elevated 
peaks of the highlands, viz Butterhill on 
the west side of the River is 1529 feet, and 
new Beacon 1565 above tide water 
according to Captain Alden Patridge's 
barometrical admeasurement. 

This Lake, embraced a large extent of Country 
reaching from Canada to Virginia." 

If the supposition of the Doct. be correct 
the site of Saratoga Springs must have 
formerly been the bottom of the Lake or 
Sea. 

The lowest and most level parts of the 
Earth contain innumerable marine productions. 
They are found in elevations far above 

the 
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page 30 
31 


page 214 


the level of every part of the ocean, 
and in places to which the Sea could not 
be conveyed by any existing course. They 
are not only enclosed in loose sand, but 
are often encrusted & punctuated on all 
sides by the hardest stones. Every part 
of the earth, every hemisphere, every con 
tinent, every island, of any size, exhibits 
the same phenomenon. We are there 
fore forcibly led to the believe, not only 
that the Sea has at one period or ano 
ther covered all the plains, but that it 
must have remained there for a long 
time, and in a state of tranquility; 
which circumstance was necessary for 
the formation of deposits so extensive, 
so thick, in part so solid, and con 
taining exuviae so perfectly preserved. 

On the Diminution of the waters of the Ocean 


That the waters of the ocean has diminished 
and is still diminishing, can scarcely be 
doubted; yet the rate of diminish since the 
period of the deluge has been so gradual, 
being now effected not by the conversion 
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page 

215 


217 


Mitchel 

p.409 


of the water into earthy materials of which 
the globe is composed, but principally 
by the agency of animals, vegetables, and 
volcanoes, that on a general view, it may be 
said to be nearly imperceptible. Professor 
Playfair in his Illustrations adduces a num 
ber of facts relating to the diminution 
of the waters of the ocean, which make 
the gradual depression , not only of the 
Baltic but of the whole Northern 
Ocean (as he says) a matter of certainty 
De Luc says on the contrary that proofs 
are every where found that such a 
change is chimerical . 

Mr. Playfair examining/ speaking of the causes 
of the diminution subsidence of the 
sea and which last agrees with the 
phenomenon says the elevation of the 
land but agrees with the phenomenon. 

Difficulties have been raised concerning the 
subsidence of the primitive ocean. I have 
given it in my opinion that it must necessa 
rily have diminished, very considerably, 
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Course of 
the Subsi 
dence of 
the Ocean 


for several reasons - 1. A great drought 
must have been made upon it to form 
the atmosphere. 2 Another, and a very 
great portion of it entered into the con 
stitution of crystals, when it is solidified 
and embodied. 3 The bodies of vegetables 
absorb and confine a portion of it. 

4 The bodies of animals consolidate or 
contain much more". 


Querie 


Remarks 


marine 
fish in 
the Lakes 


Querie. Can the above (be sufficient 
to) account for the great subsidence 
contended for? 

That the tracts of Countrys described by 
Doct Mitchel have, at some period, 
been covered by water I have no 
doubt; but whether by Salt or 
fresh water remains, in my mind, a 
question. The diversified Oceanic relicks on 
the shores of the lakes; the Cod, of Lake 
Erie and Salmon without teeth , mentioned 
by Doct Mitchel, as inhabiting Lakes 
Erie, Huron & Michigan, are to be 
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Querie 


Analysis of Saratoga 

& Balls 

ton water 

from 

Michal 

Journal 

N4 Vol 1 

new Series 


sure strong arguments in favour of the 
saltiness of the Lakes. These animals he sup¬ 
poses "were gradually during the freshening 
of the waters weaned from their marine 
habits and gradually converted to fresh 
water animals". But if they could thus 
be converted weaned might they not have been 
originally created there to exist in 
their proper element, (fresh water). 

It is much easier to account for the sub¬ 
sidence of these fresh water seas, by 
drains through the Doctors Barriers, 
than that of the Ocean by the causes 
he has assigned. See Lyell on this 
subject. 


In "the New England Journal of 
Medicine & Surgery" N4. Vol 1 (new 
Series) is a review of the publications 
on the Mineral waters of Ballston & Sarato 
ga; and the analyses of the waters by 
different gentlemen given. Viz. Meade 
Steel , a frenchman , made at Paris, Dance , 
Cutbush , Seaman . These analyses differ 
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Qualities of 
the waters 
doubtful 


differ exceedingly from each other, 
not only in relation to the Salts, which 
are the products of evaporation, but 
to the relative proportions in which 
they exist. But they all agree that 
"the carbonates of Lime, magneisa 
and iron, and the muriate of 
Soda , invariably constitute a 
part of their Solid contents." 

Considering the ( ingenuity and) great 
advantages of Doct Steet, who is a 
resident of the springs of Saratoga, 

I am induced to believe his analysis 
the most likely to be correct. 

But with the writer of the Review 
I agree "that the discordance exhibited 
throws a shade of obscurity over the 
real ingredients of these waters, and 
that it would puzzle the Physician, 
who sends his patients to the springs 
to decide whether he prescribes 
muriates or carbonates, or they are 


to 
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to drink any thing more than a so¬ 
lution of common salt, chalk, mag- 
neisa, a little iron, and a great deal 
of carbonic acid. 

"It seems, however, to be agreed by phy- 
on the sicians in Europe, who have attended 

whole to the medicinal effects of mineral waters, 

salutary that their operation is more salutary than 

that of any artificial combination, 
possessed of the same chemical proper¬ 
ties. We shall not, therefore, deny to 
the mineral waters of Ballston & Sara 
toga the credit of many wonder 
ful cures, of various diseases, marked 
by totally different and even oppo 
site characters; nor do we much 
care to ascertain, whether these cures 
are wrought by change of air, exer 
cise, temperance, the influence of ex¬ 
pectation, or by some mysterious virtue 
in these natural combinations" 

Concluding "These treatises (the works reviewed) are 

Remarks meritorious for the industry and sci¬ 

ence they exhibit, and the judicious 
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Cuviers 
Theory of 
the Earth 
pag 165 & 
166 

Great & 
sudden 
Revolution 
on the Globe 
not more 
than 6000 
years ago. 


advice to the public, respecting the 
mineral waters; but it is to be regretted, 
that they are all diferent in a geo¬ 
logical map of the Country in which 
the Springs are situated." 

I am of opinion (says Cuvier) that if 
there is any circumstance thoroughly 
established in Geology, it is, that the crust 
of our Globe has been subjected to a 
great and sudden Revolution, the 
epoch of which cannot be dated much further 
Back then five or six thousand years 
ago; that this Revolution had buryed all 
the Countries which were before in 
habited by men and by the other animals 
that are now best known; that the 
same revolution had laid dry the 
bed of the last ocean, which now 
forms all the Countries at present 
inhabited; that the small number 
of individuals of men and other 
animals that escaped from the effects 

of 
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Botanical 

& 

Minerological 

on the 
Road to 
Williams 
town 


of the great revolution, have since 
propogated and spread over the 
lands then newly laid dry; & 
consequently, that the human race 
has only resumed a progressive state 
of improvement since that epoch, 
by forming established societies, raising 
monuments, collecting natural facts, 
and constructing systems of science 
and of learning." 


On our Road to Williamstown we were 
preceded by a Botanist with & a lad in his 
a waggon. This he frequently left with his lad 

and leapt fences logs and rocks "To skim the hedges & the fields" seizing the 
plants that presented, not with more avidi+ 


"Hope in his heart, and Eagles in his eyes.' 

Just like a pointer, quartering well his ground 
He numbly trots the fields around" 


+ty did Sir Joseph Banks in his "hunting 
ambulation" drove the Emperor of Morocco 
(See Peter P. Vol. 1. page 475) 
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Capt 

Clessons 

Journal 

1756 


Cruelty of War or its horrors 

When war, the Demon, lifts his banner 

high, 

And loud artillery rends the affrighted sky; 
Swords clash with Swords, on horses horses 

msh. 

Men trample men, & nations nations crush; 
Death his vast sithe, with sweep enor 

mous wields, 

And shuddering pity quits the sanguine 

fields 


June 9 th 1756 The New England 
troops rendezvoused at the flats a 
little above Albany. General Winslow 
the commander of the Expedition ar 
rived at the Camp. Colo Schuyler lived 
at the flats 


June 18 th Genl Lyman joined the 
troops at half-moon. A scout of 
250 men marched toward L.George. 
24 th a scout of English & Indians 
was sent out. Parole Shirley: Count 
ersign God bless the King 
July 3d A scout of 150 went from 

half 
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halfmoon to bury the men killd, on 
Friday the week before J (where was this) 
A scout of more than 100 sent out 
near sunset. A rumer of 4 or 5 hundred 
of the many below Stillwater on the west 
side. 

July 5 th Hove up small intrenchment 
against an attack 

6 th diverted ourselves in the game of 
Prisoners brace . 

7 th Report that 50 Battoes of the enemy 
were within sight of Ft Wm. Henry. 

8 th Heard that Genl Webb was coming 
from Albany. Our Scout came from 
Hoosuck 

12 th . A man killed near Green bush 
Report of 1000 enemy between 
Stillwater & Fort Edward. 

13 th . Report that Rogers had returned 
with several scalps & the loss of 
several men. A scout of our Indi 
ans went as far as Crown point 
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July 

and reported that the french 
were there numerous. 

14 th Passed our artillery across the 
branch 

15 th marched 6 miles to the half way 

Clessons 

house 

Journal 

16 th arrived at Stillwater 

1756 

17 th moved for Saratoga 

see his 

18 th arrived at Saratoga Capt. 

Journal 

Rogers came in with 8 captives & 4 

page 22 

scalps. 

19 th News from Lake George that 3 men 
killed & 2 taken;:; 

Jnoted in 

20 th Marched 8 men a pitched our 

Thatchers 

tents on a piece of cleared Land 

orderly Book 

21 st marched 5 miles to Ft Edward 

Atheneum 

22. Intelligence from Hoosuck that 

Capt Chapin was killed & Chides- 
ten's son. Chidesten taken captive 

24 th Scout of 300 sent to South Bay 
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Clesson 

Journal 


August 

1756 


and 250 to guard stores to Lake George. 

26 th about 50 N York troops set out 
For home without leave, but were 
Stopped. 2 men killed & one wounded 
at Lake George; about 60 Indians 
came upon them when they were 
looking for cattle about 60 or 70 
rods from the fort. 

28 th The Genl & 4 Regiments marched 
To the Lake, (with the artillery Winslow) 
29 th Heard of the arrival of Lord Lon 
don at Albany 

30 th The Scout to South Bay returned 
no important discovery - a small scout 
of 5 men returned, made discovery of a 
party of the enemy. 

August 1 st . Scout of 150 discovered the 
Boats of enemy steering for S Bay 
August 2d a scout of 12 men discovered 
a large trail of the enemy Et of the road 
from Edward to Lake George, following 
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August 

1756 


Sir Mer 
rill’s Gaz. 

N Hampshire 
N. Durham 
Col. Task’s 
battle- 
Erroni- 
ously giv 
en in that 
work as 
in 1755 


came up & fired on them. The 
enemy gave chase - 6 or 7 of them 
missing, news at 10 oclock night. 

300 were sent out - 3 miles, the enemy 
fired on them - killed 1 & wounded 
4 - a detachment of 200 made in 
morning; but 100 went & joined them 
in the woods when were 2 or 3 - (100) 

In the whole 400 or more per¬ 
suing the enemy. (See Merrill’s Gazetteer of N 
Hampshire, article New Durham) 

4 went to guard stores to the 
Lake, met the General going to 
Albany. 

8 th a scout of 5 men discovered a party 
of enemy and the wagons were stopd 
and 150 went out but made little 
discovery. Ends (The Capt died at F Wm Henry 
this season) (October) 
Capt Clesson mentions Ruggles 
Dwights & Lt Col Thomas Williams 
Regiment, Also Capt Burke. 

Lt Col Williams was in Dwight Rgmt 
I suppose 
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Officers 
in War 
of 1755 


Do in 

Revolutionary 

War 


Capt 

Porter 

Massacred 


Officers who served in the French war 
from this part of the Country. 

Lt. Col John Hawks, Lieut. Colonel Thomas Williams 
Major Salah Barnard, Leut. Major Seth Catlin, Capt. 
Matthew Clesson Major John Burke, all of Deerfield 
Col. Partridge Lieut Colonel Pomroy Colo 
Ephraim Williams, Capt Porter+ Maj Ashley 
Capt Ingersoll. Genl Lyman (Suffield) Col. 

Dwight (Great Barrington) Col Ruggles (Hard¬ 
wick) Capt Carver (Montague) 

Revolutionary War 

Majr David Dickinson, Majr Elihu Lyman 
Colo Wells (Shelburn) Col. Porter (Hadley) Genl 
Othniel Gayton Lieut. Tertius Taylor. Col Lieut Wilder 
Major Buffington, The 2 Captains Clapps, Genl Mattoon 


+Capt Porter was from Hadley. He was 
in Williams ambuscade, made prisoner 
and kept with others, tied to trees, 
with Dieskaus Baggage. When 
MGinnis attacked the french af 
ter their defeat by Johnson, Porter 
was massacred by the Indians, with 
most of their Prisoners. This is according 
to the Hadley accounts & Maj Dickinson of 
Amherst. 
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Crown 

point 

by 

Wilkinson 


Crown Point is an elevated plain, in 
terspersed with irregularities and by the 
abrupt contraction of the Lake, may be 
considered its head Land. It is formed by 
a deep Bay on the west, which is skirted 
by a rugged steep mountain; by the body 
of the Lake on the N; and by a prolonga¬ 
tion of its waters on the east, which 
from 500 rods are suddenly contracted 
to 116 at Chimney point, opposite to the 
ruins of fort Frederick, from whence 
in their course to Schenesboro (now 
Whitehall) they take the form and 
inflexions of a River considerably 
varied in its width. 

Ticonderoga is 15 miles south 

(Crown Point/ Fort Frederick was built repaired by Amherst) 
1759. It was a regular Pentagonal 
fortification, with 3 redoubts, calcu 
lated for a garrison of 2000. A consider 

able 
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Burgoynes 
Retreat 
to Saratoga 


part of the Ditch was blown out of solid 
limestone, the fragments from part of the 
glacis for the south Et curtain. This fort 
is in the angle formed by the bay on the 
west & the lake on the north 
Crown point was fortified in 1731 by 
the french opposite Chimney point. 


Retreat of Burgoyne from Bemus height. 
He left his hospital the evening of the 
8 th October, halted at Davocote, 2 miles 
short of Saratoga, and arrived at Saratoga 
heights the forenoon of the 9 th just as 
Genl Fellows mi litia had passed the 
River and ascended the heights on 
the Et side. The whole force of Fellow 
was about 1300 (See his Letter to Genl 
Lincoln oct 8—1777. Wilkinson memoirs 
page 280: Vol.) Gates left his camp at 
the height (Bemus) in the afternoon of 
the 9 th and the front reached sarato 
ga at 4 PM, ad next day took a position on 
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supposed 
Critical 
situation 
of Genl 
Fellows. 

Note 
But he 
had left 
that camp 
& was up 
the River 
at the time 
Souther 
land men 
tions. 

Querie 


the height about 1 mile in rear 
of Fish-kill . Fellows forded the 
Hudson above the Creek and was fortu 
nate in excaping a night surprise by 
the British. Wilkinson says that he 
was afterwards informed by Lieut Col. 
Southerland of the 47 th regiment, who 
had been sent forward (from Davocote 
on the night of the 8 th ) to reconnoiter, 
that he crossed the Fishkill, and directed 
by Genl Fellows forces, who occupied 
a height beyond, found his Camp so 
entirely unguarded, that he marched 
round it without being hailed; re 
turned & reported to Genl Burgoyne, 
and entreated permission to attack 
Fellows with his regiment alone, 
but was refused.” 
admitting this statement as correct 
I cannot see why Burgoyne did 
not immediately follow Fellows & 
pass the River on the 9 th or 10 th while 
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Practicabili 
ty of passing 
the Hudson 
at Saratoga 


a Case 
cited 


Gates was in his Camp at Bemus 
heights. Can it be supposed that (Fellows 
with) 1300 undisciplined militia could 
have prevented this, under the fire of Bur 
goynes numerous artillery and where 
the Banks & hills were favorable to the British 
To me it appears the passage might have 
been made with little difficulty. Batte 
ries on the heights on the west side of the 
River would have swept the militia 
from the level ground on the Et side 
and they would have dissipated like 
fog before a hurricane; and the passage 
migh have been completed long before 
Gates could have arrived to attack 
their rear. 

Lord Cornwallis’ passage of the Catawba at 
a ford near M’Cowan’s ferry (July 1—1781) in 
N Carolina in the face of Gen Davidsons 
militia 500 yards wide may be cited to show the practica 
bility of such a movement. Had this 
passage been affected by Burgoyne, he would 
have made good his retreat to the lakes, 
notwithstanding the force posted at Fort Edward 
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Tardy 
movements 
of Gates. 


Causes of 
Burgoynes 
failure 
from Sted 
man Vol 
1 page 393 
et Seq. 


and places above that place. 

The delay of Gates (in pursuing the British 
on the morning of the 9 th ) was is hardly ex¬ 
cusable on any ground, unless it be 
a want of more perfect discipline 
among his troops. He ought to have 
been close upon the heels of Burgoyne 
on the morning of the night 9 th and 
ready to have attacked him had 
he attempted the River passage of 
the River which he had good rea 
son to suppose he would do. 


Extracts from Stedmans thinking 
“The tardiness of movement, occasioned 
by the large and superfluous train of 
artillery which Genl B. carried with him 
certainly contributed not a little to produce 
those disasters and distresses which at 
length overwhelmed him. But tracing 
the failure of his expedition further 
back, it will be found to have been 
occasioned also by other causes, which, 
though when considered singley, may be 
deemed only remote, yet, condensed into 

one 
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Reasons 
of the tar 
dy move 
ments of 
Burgoyne 


one general prospect, they will be 
found to have immediately produced 
that fatal consummation which has 
already been recorded. 

During the winter of 1776 no steps 
whatsoever were taken in Canada to provid 
horses, carts or forage for the expedition. 

It was not till the tenth of June 1777 
that any contract was made for those 
articles. This tardiness of conduct delayed 
the movement of the army for 3 weeks, 
and rendered every subsequent operation 
equally slow; for the carriages for 
the transport service, being constructed 
in haste, and of fresh unseasoned wood 
were insufficient for the purposes for 
which they were designed, and were 
almost all destroyed on the road to 
fort Edward. This circumstance de 
tained the army so long at fort Edwd. 
that it ultimately occasioned the un¬ 
fortunate illconducted expedition to 
Bennington. The defeat of Colonels Baum 
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in passing 
the River 
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Breyman and St Leger, enervated the 
British course in an extraordinary 
degree. There were several of 
the inhabitants who were not at¬ 
tached to either party by principle, 
and who had resolved to join them 
selves to that which should be success 
ful. Those men, after the disasters at 
Bennington & Fort Stanwix, added 
a sudden and powerful increase 
of strength to the Americans. 

Genl B. it was generally thought, 
after his disappointment, and defeat 
at Bennington, ought not try any means 
to have crossed the Hudson. Any at 
tempt to proceed to Albany was then 
improper. The distance from fort Edwd 
was 64 miles; the road was diffi 
cult and dangerous, being commanded 
by high an strong grounds, where an 
active army, well acquainted with the 
Country, had many advantages, even 
with an inferior force, Genl B should 

have 
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M genl 
states other 
wise 


have posted himself, it was said, on the 
heights of fort Edward; which would have 
secured a communication with Canada 
and enabled him to advance or to retreat 
according to contingent circumstances. 

He was censured also for remaining so 
long at Schenesboro and consuming 18 
days in making roads through morass 
and swamps. Had he returned to 
Ticonderoga and crossed Lake St George 
he would have reached fort Edward at 
least ten or twelve Days sooner. He 
should have detached Genl Frazier 
from Scheneboro to fort George; by 
which means a quantity of provisions 
and stores destined by the Americans for 
Ti would have been secured as well 
as a supply of carts, waggons and draft 
bullocks. This conduct would have 
enabled him to have penetrated to A1 
bany before the enemy were sufficient 
ly powerful to oppose him. Another 
cause of the failure of the expedition 
was the want of a system of cooperation 
between Genl B. or General Carleton, and 
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the neglect of Sir William Howe to 
take any steps to facilitate the operation 
of the northern Army. When B found 
himself under the necessity of relinquish 
ing the communication with Cana 
da, he wrote to Genl C. requesting 
in the most pressing terms that he 
would send him a regiment to garri 
son Ti, that he might take that Regt 
then on duty there with him and 
thereby endeavor still to preserve a 
communication with Canada. 

This favor however was positively refused. 

Genl B was also disappointed in not 

receiving an increase of strength by 

the junction of a body of loyal 

ists on his advancing beyond Ti 

afforded with Genl C for refusing 

to invest Ti in the preceding years. 

they resolved to remain inactive 

and to afford no assistance to 

the British Army. But indeed the 

grand cause was the disappointment appointment 

of Genl B in preference to Genl C. Of 
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Of the former, it must be allowed that 

he possessed courage a tolerable degree of military knowledge with much address. 

The latter had many of these qualities, 

with the addition of a knowledge of the 

country, its resources, and its local 

strength and weakness. He was likewise 

well acquainted with the temper and 

disposition of the inhabitants. 

The unfortunate Burgoyne, reduced 
from the lofty language of his proclamation 
to the style of defence and recrimination 
endeavored to lay the blame of his miscarriages 
upon Sir William Howe, for not having sent 
a force for co-operation up the North 
River to Albany; or lord George Germaine 
the British Secretary of State, for having 
tied up his hands by orders posative 
and unqualified, in instances where lati 
tude should be given to a General to act 
according to circumstances; and on the slow 
ness with which the Germans had marched 
to Bennington, the centre and source of 
his misfortunes. But it was urged, in an 
swer to all the Generals excuses, that the force 
put into his hands for the intended march 
through Canada, was nearly, if not 
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Note 


fully equal to what he himself had 
demanded: That he might not, on any 
doubtful prospect of a co-operating 
army from N York to have given 
up his communication with the 
Lakes: and that his conduct, in sending 
so small a detachment to Bennington, 
and this consisting of foreigners, and 
of all foreigners the slowest in their 
motion, was an absurdity bordering 
on infatuation. 

It was also contended, on the issue of 
Burgoyne’s unfortunate expedition, that 
he had carried along with him a 
quantity of artillery totally incompat 
ible with that celerity of movement 
on which his sweep entirely depended. 

If a juncture afterwards arose which 
seemed to demand this formidable 
apparatus, it was the very movement 
of that apparatus that created the ne 
cessity of employing it. The army was 
confined in its operations to the mo 
tions of the artillery, and the enormous 
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delays, occasioned a great degree by 
the slowness of its progress , gave time 
to the provincials to recover from their 
panic, and again to collect that 
army which had been completely dis 
persed. Whereas, had he advanced rapidly, 
without encumbrance or delay, he would 
neither found men to oppose nor works 
to interrupt his progress through the 
Country. But not only had Genl B embar 
rassed himself with every encumbrance that 
could retard the progress of an army; but 
he had adopted a route calculated to add 
to every delay and to augment every diffi 
culty. Instead of the direct and Common Road to 
Hudson River, by the way of Lake George, he 
had thought proper at the expense of much 
time and labor to cut a road through an 
extent of Country the most difficult and 
impenetrable. If Genl Gates himself, it was 
said, had directed his operations, he could 
not have planned measures more condu 
sive to the completion of his own views. 

The flight from Ti had made such an 
impression on the spirits of the Americans 
that it was impossible immediately to collect 
an army, or to inspire with that 


courage 
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“ courage confidence which is necessary 
to insure success; but in time that 
impression would wear off, unless it 
should be contrived or renewed by the 
rapid movement of the kings troops. When 
instead of such movements, they saw 
those troops wasting Day, Weeks, and 
months without making the smallest 
progress, it is no wonder that they 
recovered their spirits and assembled 
in much greater force than ever. 

In the whole of Genl Burgoynes vindi 
cation, it was observed, his method 
was to state a necessity for every one 
of his measures taken singly, and not 
as links of one chain or system of 
action, taking care to pass over one 
material circumstance, that that 
necessity invariably originated, in his 
own part, from some previous omis¬ 
sion or blunder. - The deportment 
of this commander, after the surrender 
of his army, was as pitiful as his 
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Inquiry in 
to the con 
duct of 
Howe & 
Burgoyne 
See Bisset 
Vol 2. 233 
235 


Anecdote 
of Sir Wm 
Johnson 


“conduct before that melancholy event 
was weak and unfortunate. He refused, 
having been set at liberty on his parole, 
to join his captive Army, threw him¬ 
self, l ik e other unsuccessful commanders, 
into the hands of apposition, railed at 
his majesty’s ministers, introduced him 
self on every occasion in the debates 
in parliment, demanding a public tri 
al, complaining even while a prisoner 
to the enemy, that he was denied access 
the king, and that his merit and 
sufferings were equally unnoticed.” 


Anecdote of Sir William Johnson 
& Hendrick 

Having sent to England for clothes finely 
laced, on their arrival Hendrick, the chief 
of the Mohawks, was dazzled with their splen 
dor, and he began to think how finely he 
should look, draped in a similar manner. 

His vanity could not be resisted and to 
gratify it, he hit upon the following ex¬ 
pediment. He went to Johnson one morning 
and told him very demurely, that in the 
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preceding night he had dreamed that 
the Baronet had generously presented 
him with a suit of his laced clothes. 

The solemn hint could not be mistaken 
or avoided, and the Indian monarch 
went away pleased with his successful 
ingenuity. In a few Day however, Sir 
William accosted his majesty and made 
known to him his Dream, which was 
that Hendrick had given him a 
tract of Land containing several 1000 
acres. “The land is yours” said Hendrick, 
“but now Sir William, I never dream 
with you again; you dream to 
hard for me,” 

Allen Biography 

Art. Johnson 


Roman 
greatness 
of Saul in 
an old Gen 
tleman 

at Bennington 
Battle 


Anecdote of an Old Gentleman, who 
had a son killed in the Battle of 
Bennington 

“A good old Gentleman that had five sons 
in the field, whose furrowed cheeks and 
silver locks added venerableness to 
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Bennington 

Battle 

Anecdote 


Gates 

orders 


his hoary brows, being told that he was 
unfortunate in one of his sons—replied, 
what has he misbehaved, did he desert his 
post? Or shrink from the charge? No, 

Sir, says the informant, worse than that— 
he is among the slain, he fell contending 
mightily in the cause; then I am satis¬ 
fied, replied the venerable sire; bring 
him in, and lay him before me, that 
at leisure I may behold and survey 
the darling of my soul. Upon which 
the corpse was brought in and laid 
before him, all besmeared with dirt 
an gore - He then calls for a bowl 
of water and a napkin, and with his 
own hands washes the gore from his 
sons corpse and wiped his gaping 
wounds, with a complacency, as he 
himself expressed it, which before 
he had never felt or experienced.” 


Extract from Genl Gates Orders on advan 
cing from the Mohawk branches towards 
Bemus heights about the 1 st Sept 1777. 

“If the number of aged parents with their 
innocent children; if mangling the blooming 

origin 
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origin and inoffensive youth an induce 
ment to revenge - if the righteous course 
of freedom and the happiness of posterity 
are (the) motive, to stimulate to conquer 
their mercenary and merciless foes, 
the time is now come, when they are 
called upon by their Country, by their 
General, and by every thing divine & 
human to vanquish the foe” 

“These orders inspired them with ardor 
to revenge their country’s wrongs and 
their operations heaven crowned with 
success.” 

For Burgoynes orders on advancing 
towards Ti see Anburey Vol 1. 


Dieskaus 

Braddocks action July 8 - 1755 
The action between Johnson an[d] Dieskau 
1755 was the first general action 
fought on my parallelogram, and 
the first fought in the northern 
part of the colonies; and in fact 
the 2d fought in America. Previous 
to this all the actions were with 
small parties of Indians & French 
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Ti taken 
by Allen, 
by Strata 
gem, accord 
ing to Sted 
man 


Stedman says Ticonderoga was taken 
by a stratagem, as follows. 

A volunteer, by the name of Ethan 
Allen, assembled of his own accord, about 
50 men, & proceeded immediately to the 
environs of Ti, commanded by Capt 
De la Place of the 26 th Regiment, who 
had under his command 60 men. Allen, 
who had often been at Tj_, observed a 
complete want of discipline in the gar 
rison, and that they even carried their 
supine negligence to the length of 
never shutting the gates. Having dis¬ 
posed his small force in the woods, 
he went to Capt De la Place, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and 
prevailed on him to lend him 20 
men, for the pretended purpose 
of assisting him in transporting goods 
across the lake. These men he con 
tinued to make drunk; and on the ap 

proach 
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proach of night, drawing his 
own people from their ambus 
cade, he advanced to the Garrison, 
of which he immediately made 
himself master. As there was not 
one person awake, though there 
was a sentry at the Gate, they 
were all taken prisoners” 

As this stratagem is not mentioned 
by our historians, and even in 
Allen’s own account of the 
capture of the place, it is probably 
incorrect. 


Letter from 
Washington 
to 
Gates 


Extract of a Letter from Genl Wash 
ington to Genl Gates July 9 ~ 1778 
Speaking of Genl Scott he says, 
“Neither will I suppose he possesses 
no other merit than of that after 
kind of sagacity ; which qualifies 
a man better for profound dis¬ 
coveries of errors, that have been 
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Remarks 
on Criti 
cisms— 


committed, and advantages is that 
have been lost, than for the exer 
cise of that foresight and prevalent 
discernment, which enable him to 
avoid the one and anticipate the 
other. But unwilling as I am to sub 
scribe to all his pretensions, and to 
believe that his remarks on the oper 
ations of the Campaign were very 
judicious, and that he has segaciously 
discanted on many things, that might 
have been done, I cannot help 
being a little skeptical, as to his 
ability to have found out the 
means of accomplishing them, or 
to prove the suffering of those 
in our possession” 

This after kind of sagacity , as the Genl 
pertinently terms it, is perhaps 
possessed by many men, who have no 

foresight 
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Remarks 


“foresight and prordent discernment 
to discover the propriety or impor- 
priety of measure proposed on 
a sudden emergency; and by those 
perhaps, who are totally incapa 
ble of forming a plan of opera 
tions that would promise success. 
But this is not a reason why 
errors may not be discanted upon 
when they are seen after a full 
view of the operations. By such 
animadversions officers will be lead 
to examine more critically the 
plans they may form, before 
they are put into execution, and 
therefore leave nothing to chance 
which foresight might have rendered 
certain. True it is that an officer can 
not be said to be unskilful because 
his plans do not always succeed and 
The most able generals have com 

mitted 
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Turnennes 
Maxims 
page 45 

Mont 

gomery 

Death 


Extract 

from 

Burgoynes 

order 

Anbury 
Vol. 1 
p. 273 


mitted great errors; and until 

man is a more perfect being, these are 

unavoidable, ft was a saying of 

Marshall Turenne that “that officer who 

boasted of having committed none, could 

not long have been a general officer commanded an army.” 


Particulars with regard to Death 
of Montgomery See Port Folio Vol 
7 page 138. Review of Henrys Cam¬ 
paign, against Quebec ~ 


Extract from Genl Burgoynes 
Orders issued at Crown point; previ 
ous to his advance toward Ticondero 

ga- 

“This army embarks tomorrow 
to approach the enemy. The services 
required of this particular expedition 
are critical and conspicuous. Dur¬ 
ing our progress occasions may occur 
in which, nor difficulty, nor danger 
labour, nor life are to be regarded. 
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This army must not retreat” 


Extract 
from Wil¬ 
kinson de 
fence before 
the C M at 
Troy. 


Vol 3. page 
494 

Memoirs 


How many toilsome Days have I labored 
for the honour of my Country? How many 
sleepless nights have I watched over my 
her safety! Thirty nine years past, I 
marched a company over this very ground, 
on which I now stand arraigned, then 
waste, wild and uncultivated; now the 
scene of industry wealth and talents; the seat of 
social refinement, of personal charms 
and polished society. In October next, 
it will be 38 years, since I led the captive 
Burgoyne from his entrenchment, to sur 
render an army of 6000 veteran troops 
of Europe, on the plains of Saratoga under 
a convention signed with my own by the hands 
which now present it, to this honour 
able Court, with the prayer that 
it may be permitted to accompany 
the words of this Day and find 
a place in the archives of the town 
department. 
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Fort 

Dummer 

built 

1723 


Col. 

Gridley 


Fort Dummer was built in 1723 
or about that time, not only for defense 
but a place of trade with the Indians. 

In the war of 1744 it was furnished with 
2 swivels & 2 four pounders, previous to 
this war 4 patararoes were placed / mounted 
in the fort. See Gov. Shirley, Letter 
to the Board of Trade Nov. 30 - 1748. 3d. 

Vol. Historical Collections. 

The fort is but a few miles beyond 
a town called Northfield, part of which 
by the new line was taken from the province and 
goes to New Hampshire 

See Do — 

Fort Pelham was in Rowe and 
Fort Shirley in Heath according to Col 
Leavitt. Capt Ephraim Williams 
had charge of the Line or Cordon in 
1746. (1744) 


Col. Richard Gridley born in Boston 1711 
was a skillful engineer in provincial 
troops in the war of 1744, and 1755. He 
was at the taking of Louisbourg by Peper 
ell & afterwards by Amherst. 
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Cause of 
the sickness 
of Nichol 
sons army 
at Wood Creek 
1709 


According to Charlevoix, the Six Nation 
Indians, who joined the troops under 
Nicholson in the Expedition against 
Canada in 1709, were treacherous. 

He says, Nicholson was encamped upon 
the Banks of a small river (Wood 
Creek at Ft Ann), the Indians who 
spent most of their time in hunting 
threw the skins of all the creatures 
which they flead into the river a 
little above the camp, which soon 
corrupted the water. The English 
never suspecting this treachery, (and) 
continued to drink the water; but 
it caused such a mortality among 
them, that father de Mareuil & 
two officers who went to fetch 
him from Albany to Canada judged 
by the graves that there must 
have been at least 1,000 buryed 
there ~ By a letter dated N York 
Noy - 4 - 1709, says Hutchenson, which 
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Col 

Gridley 


he possessed, it appears, that many of the 
soldiers who were at the Lake died as 
if they were poisoned. 

Father Mareuil had been a prisoner 
at Albany, was exchanged and returned 
to Canada over the ground where 
Nicholson had encamped at fort 
Ann. 

It seems these Indians considered it of 
importance that the English and French 
powers in America should be continued; 
that the wars between them should 
prevent either from turning their 
Arms against their confederacy 
and destroying them, which they be 
lieved either of them would do if they 
found it in their power. 

See Hutchenson Vol. 2. p 162 


In 1756 Col Gridley was with Genl 
Winslow in the expedition against Crown 
point, and proceeded to Lake George 
where he erected fortifications. Most 
apt and learned in mathematics, of roman 

tic 
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tic honor, chivalrous ambition, and 
adventurous bravery, nature made 
him a soldier; and it was found im 
possible tema for art to make him 
a merchant. The attempt was ex 
tinguished, and like the two principal 
heroes of the American Revolution 
Washington & Green, he employed him 
self as a practical Surveyor and 
civil engineer. 

See Col Swetts Historical & Topograph 
ical History of Bunker the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Col Gridley was with Wolf in the 
Battle of Quebeck in 1759 and distin 
guished himself. See same 


Saratoga 

destroyed 


Hoosac 

destroyed 


The village of Saratoga, containing 
30 families, was entirely cut off des 
troyed by the French & Indians. All 
the people were massacred. 1747. 

In 1754 a large body supposed to be 
about 600 invaded Hoosac, which 
they pillaged and burned 

Holmes annuals. 
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Hoosac 

falls 


Colo 

E Williams 


Hoosac a Port town NEz Ranssel 
aer County (N York) The falls of Hoosac 
creek afford ample conveniences for 
water-works & abundance of water at 
all times. The descent is 40 feet in the 
distance of 200, and here is a village 
called Hoosac falls , containing 2 oil mills 
a grain mill, fulling mill, carding machine 
and about 30 houses & a Church, or 60 
within 1 mile square - Four Corners 
Village has about 15 houses. Bennington 
Battle fought near this ground 
Spafford 


Sketch of the Life of Col. Ephraim Williams 

He was bom at Newton—the eldest son of 
Col. Ephraim Williams; who afterward was 
one of the first settlers of Stockbridge, and 
a Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
in the County of Hampshire. Col Ephraim 
the son for several years in early life, fol 
lowed the seas; but by pursuasion of his father 
relinquished that business. For several voyages 
to Europe he visited England Spain & Holland 
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How man [ ] 
[ ] of his 

younger days 


ColoE 

Williams 


acquired graceful manners and a 
considerable stock of useful knowledge. 
He possessed uncommon military talents; 
and in the war from 1740 to 1748, he 
found opportunity to exert them. 

He was appointed Captain in the army 
raised in New England in what was called 
the Canada Service. Afterwards he 
commanded the line of Massachusetts 
forts, on the west side of Connecticut 
River. During the command his 
principal place of residence was Hoosack 
fort. This stood on the Bank of Hoosack 
River, in Adams about 3 Vi miles Et of 
Williamstown. He had also under 
his command a small fort in Williamstown 
which stood on an eminence a few 
rods NW of the meetinghouse. Under 
the protection of these forts, the first set 
tiers in this part country began their 
improvements. Col Williams was much 
conversant with them; and witnessed 
with humane and painful sensations 

the 
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Col E 
Williams 


the dangers, difficulties and hardships which 
they were obliged to encounter. To encour¬ 
age them he intimated his intention of do¬ 
ing something liberal and handsome for 
them 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 
he resided (chiefly) in Hatfield & Deerfield in the County 
In the latter town with a brother Doct. Williams 
of Hampshire. In the war of 1755 he 
had the command of a Regiment of the Pro 
vincial troops of Massachusetts. While at 
Albany on his way to join the army 
he on the 22d of July 1755 made his last 
will. September 8—1755 he fell-being 
shot through the head with a musket 
ball, in the ambuscade about 4 miles 
South of the South end of Lake George 
(near the south end of French mountain 
so called). He was then a little more 
then 40 years of age, and had lived a single 
life. He was buried in the woods, 
with many others, where he fell, near 
the present road (near the foot of 
a rocky hill) on the west/east side. The 
ground is still covered with woods 
& has never been cleared. In his person 
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Col E. 
Williams 


he was large and fleshy. He had a taste 
for Books; and often lamented his want 
of a liberal education. His address was 
pleasing easy, and his manners pleasing 
and conciliating. Affable and factious, 
he could make himself agreeable in all 
companies; and he was very generally 
esteemed, respected and beloved. His 
kind and obliging deportment, his 
generosity and condescension greatly en 
deared him to his soldiers; by whom 
he was uncommonly beloved while he 
lived and lamented when dead. 

When Capt at Fort massachusetts, he 
frequently entered into the pastimes of 
his soldiers, upon an equal footing 
with them, and permitted every decent 
freedom; and again when diversions 
were over, he with ease and dignity, 
resumed the Captain. 

His politeness and address proved 
him a greater influence at the Genl 
Court than any other person at 
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that Day possessed. He was attentive and 
polite to all descriptions and classes of 
men, but especially to gentlemen of dig¬ 
nified characters; and sought the company 
and conversation of men of letters. 

(Chiefly) from Historical Collections Vol. 8. page 47 
For further sketch see Allens Biography 


Military Maxims & Rules 

“War is only an Art to men of ordinary 
minds, but a science to those of superior 
capacities. 

“A General has much but little to do and much 
to think of; a soldier the reverse, for it is his pecu 
liar duty to act and not to think. 

“The best military projects are those of which 
the enemy is ignorant. 

“Courage and science are of more utility than 
numbers. 

“The general who has not a military coup 
d’oeil will rarely command success. 

“A skillful General may supply the defici 
ency of numbers, and even the bravery of 
the soldiers, by science and address. 

“We should always suspect the retreat of 
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Onosand- 
er’s In¬ 
stitutes. 

A Greek 
Author 


Count 
Turpin’s 
Essay on the 
art of War 
on the know 
ledge of a 
Country 


the enemy. The privation which should 
be taken in following them, is, to observe with 
the greatest care, the nature of the country 
in which the pursuit takes place; for it is 
possible, otherwise, that the pursuing 
general may himself be compelled to 
take to flight. 

“It is better not to pursue at all, than to 
hazard it upon uncertain grounds. 

To perform it with safety, we should, 
in proportion as we advance, occupy 
the heights, the defiles, and the chain of 
mountains, and secure the with troops the 
most essential ports, so as to be able 
to retire without the risk of being cut 
off. I observe this as much to avoid fall¬ 
ing into a snare, as to instruct how 
to lay one. 

“To rely upon fortune (in military opera 
tions) is but a poor resource. It is to his 
conduct that an officer owes his sue 
cess; that which is vulgarly called good 
luck being in reality no other than 
the affect of study, and the most 
consummate knowledge 
A campaign of which the plan is well 

formed 
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Know¬ 
ledge of 
a Country 


found, and the disposition well concerted 
may nevertheless prove unsuccessful, if 
the General, to whose directions they are 
entrusted, has not a thorough knowledge 
of the Country in which they are to be car 
ried into execution. The marches, camps, 
convoys, forages, detachments, —in short 
the most important operations, will be 
performed with impropriety, if the know 
ledge is not previously acquired. 

There is one knowledge of a country, which 
for an officer to be without, should be con 
sidered as a reproach: that of the situation of 
cities, towns, villages, forests, streams & rivers; 
which is to be acquired by studying geographi 
cal Maps. There is another branch of know 
ledge yet more particular; such as the pass 
es or the boundaries of the Country; the situ 
ation and nature of the ground; whether 
it is plain, or divided by hollows, rivu 
lets, or hills &c. which is to be acquired 
by the assistance of topographical 
maps. In the study of these last, care 
must be taken not blindly to follow 
the marks they lay down. It very 
seldom happens that topographical 
Maps are perfectly exact; for besides 

the 
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Reflections 


the many circumstance which may 
sometimes in a year alter a large 
extent of Country, they seldom take 
notice of fords, bridges over small riv¬ 
ulets, small hills and hollows of little 
importance; neither can they mark what 
ever may be occasioned by recent in¬ 
undations and disruptions of the 
earth; whereas any of these un¬ 
foreseen circumstances may prove 
an obstruction to a great design 
either by retarding the march of an 
enemy, preventing a column of troops 
from advancing, or leaving the enemy 
in possession of some passes, from 
which he might have been driven. 


“How sweet is it, in tranquility, to 
review the toils and perils of the 
well fought field, or to contemplate 
in the last act of his heroism, 
the departed friend 
“If memory o’er his turf no trophy 


raise 
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Stores 
taken at 
Ticondero 
ga 

1775 


Stories Taken by Allen and arnold at 
Ticonderoga 3 May 1775. according to Stedman 

Viz. Betweeen 112 & 120 war Cannon, from six 
to twenty four pounders; 1 howitzer; 1 Cohom, 
10 tons musket Balls, 3 cart loads of flints; 

30 new Carriges, and considerable quantity 
of shells; a warehouse full of meterials 
to carry on Boat Building, 1000 stand of 
Arms, 10 casks of very indifferent pow¬ 
der, 2 brass Cannon, 30 Barrels of flour and 
18 Barrels of Pork. The prisoners were 1 
Capt. 1 gunner, 2 sergeants and 44 rank 
and file, besides women and children. 

Capt de la Place , notwithstanding his 
shameful conduct, was not brought to 
a court martial, but was suffered to sell 
out. 
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Parkman 

Journal 

1758 


Extracts from the Journal of William 
Parkman Esqr (of Westborough/Brookfield) who 
served in the Campaigns of 1758 & 1759 
in the Provincial Troops. Part of the 
time in Carpenter service. 

The Journal Begins May 22 1758 


May 

22 


See Rogers 
Journal 
p 109 

June 25 

28 


Muster at Weston 

Marched through Worcester, Brookfield 
Hardwich, Hadley, Northampton (12 
miles to an alehouse in the woods.) 
Pantusack Greenbush to Albany 10 th 
June. Up the River to fort Miah 
above Saratoga. 19 heard Major 
Rogers had a fight near Ticonderoga 
(Perhaps the action [ — ] by snow) 

25- our people building a picketted 
fort at Vi way Brook (or Fort Edward) 

2& marched from Vi WB to Lake George 
found a large encampment, regulars 
& Provincials - all in high spirits 
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July 5 
1758 




6 


7 


8 


1758 

Five oclock in morning went on Board 
Batteaux sailed 25 miles down the Lake 
to Sabbath Day point and landed att 
night (sailed at 12 oclock at Night) 

Landed north end Lake about 1 oclock 
where were 1000 french who fled when 
we came in sight & left plunder. 1 oclock Lord Howe 
marched with several Regts met a party 
of enemy - had a fight in which Lord Howe 
was killed & some few others and our people 
took 148 french prisoners 3 officers & killed some 
numbers. (Note. Army must have bivouacked this 
night) 

At Landing place July 7 Which ended this 
day with sorrow for the Loss of Lord 
Howe that fine officer 
Late in morn marched to the mills with 
some artillery & there the Regulars campt 
but our Regt & some others went about 
% mile nearer the fort and there we 
built a Breastworks and campt this 
night/evening 

morn arose in high spirits lay by 
till 8 oclock and then we marched up 
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July 

8 th 

1758 

Saturday 


9 

10 

15 


1758 

and formed in a line a little distance 
from the enemys Breastwork where we 
had orders to lay untill our front re 
treated we being in the Rear, (our lines 
were formed thus. Rangers &c in front 
Regulars next, Provincials in the rear) 
where we lay some time—But the fire 
at JT oclock growing very hot warm we 
marched somewhat nearer—where we 
lay until near sunset. During which 
time there was a constant & exceeding 
hot fire in our front—with those 
in the enemys Breastwork, which 
being stronger vastly than we expected 
to find it, we were obliged to draw off 
which was our great misfortune 
having a great number killed & wounded 

Sunday This mom had orders to march 
to our Batteaux, which we did and 
sailed to the head of the Lake in great 
confusion & sorrow, where we arrived 
at sun set same Day 

Pitched our tents on our old ground 

Capt Cox brot in 3 french prisoners 
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30 


1758 

Sabbath Day and no work going on: for 
it is a wonder such a thing happens 
Built a Breastwork 

a party of Indians beset a No. of our men 

& killed 3 Captains Viz Capts Lawrence 

Dakins & or James or Jones & 1 Lieut & 1 Ensign & 14 

private men. This was done within 1 

mile of Vi way Brook (Note: at Indian Rock) 

our people very sickly since the fight 

a man hanged for stealing 

the French & Indians beset 35 teams 
& waggons & killed most of the Guards & 

21 women. But the teamers all but 1 got 
on to fort Edward & Vi way Brook. 

At night Major Rogers went out with 7 
hundred men on pursuit of the enemy. 

Lieut Gates went down to 1/2 WB. with a party 
& we have news that the enemy have de 
stroyed the Provisions that was in the Carts 
& have got 11 Thousand dollars & much 
more plunder, but our men have saved 
some of the provisions. 

a strong scout went down the Lake in Bat 
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teaux and Capt Maynard went with 
them (Probably Rogers & Putnam) 

August 1 There was a fresh Recruit of provisions 

sent to our scout 

2 our Scout came in with News that parts 

of them were gone to South Bay: the party 
consisted of 1100 men of whom Capt May 
nard was one; they went for 10 Days 

4 wrote a Letter to Martin Baldwin of 

Brookfield 

8 yesterday were found 2 men killed by the 
Indians as they were hunting pigeons 

9 Have heard that Major Rogers had a fight but 
don’t know particulars. 

10 Sloop launched, built near the Lake 

11 Building a Block House 

13 Capt Maynard came in from the scout 

and from him we know the particulars 
of the fight Major Rogers had near fort 
Ann. August 8- 1758. 

account of Major Rogers fight 
taken from a man who was in 
it 

August 5. Set out for fort Edward in an 
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Genl 114 

Lymans 

command 

15 


16 


17 


20 


1758 

Indian file. Major Putnam in the front 
and when we had marched about 1 Vi mile 
the enemy had way laid us and fired upon 
our front and cut off Maj Putnam: 

Upon that Maj Rogers came up from 
the rear & found the men in a line 
& they drove the enemy and had an 
engagement which lasted 2 hours & 10 
minutes. We buryed our dead & marched 
for fort Edward the 9 th we got in the 
10 th Day. Major Rogers made a Return 
of 54 men killed & missing & 40 wounded 

6 we got 54 scalps & 2 prisoners. 

Scout of 1000 men went to south Bay for 

7 Days. 

a Recruit of men went to our scout from 
Vi way Brook 

600 men went from this camp with 
2 Days provision 

the men returned that went out yesterday 
with 2 Days Provision 

Colours hoisted on the sloop of the 16 guns on 
the Lake 
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22 The scout came in that went to south 

Bay for 7 Days - But made no discovery 
of the enemy 

25 The men at Vi WB. retired 

The sloop sailed down the Lake 

26 4 men of the Light infantry brot out 

to be hanged but were reprieved by the 
General 

27 News that Cape Breton is taken by 

our forces 


28 


Rejoicing for the Capture of Cape Breton 
Firing cannon & small arms. 


31 


September 

4 


our fishermen lost, in a fresh Disaster 
(Digging sellers for houses to live in this 
winter) 

Great talk of Col Bradstreet doing some 
thing - know not what 


9 Thursday Indians fell on the men be 

tween Vi way Brook & here - killed one & 
wounded another the rest made their 
escape 

10 a Light Infantry man whipped 400 lashes 

for drinking 
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11 Common & small arms fired for taking Cata 

nagua by Col Bradstreet 

14 Building a Picket fort SE from the __(Concl outs) 


22 

24 

29 

October 

2 


Went to Vi WB. and returned to the Lake 
went on a scout escort almost to Vi WB 
& returned 

Mr Killin of Brookfield came up 
to Serg. Bridges with stores. 

Mending Roads between here and 
Vi WB 


3 mounted guard over at the Ship yard 

4 Battau men came from Catano- 

quuy. 

5 Mending highway - went down to 

Vi WB. 


5 Genl Amherst came from Cape 

Breton & a No of officers belonging 
to same Regular troops coming from 
Boston to this place 

6 our Regt Reviewed by Amherst 

8 went to hear Col Probbles Chaplin 

Mr Cleveland 
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Octr 11 

our sick went to Dr. Munro — 


12 

mounted guard on the Hill Capt 
& 60 privates 


17 1 

many artillery and Batteries 


18 

&c to (suppose fort Edward) 


19 J 



23 

our Regt marched to Vi WB & campt 


24 

To fort miller 


25 

passed the falls, encamped at 

+The flyj 
farm I 

>- 

the great fjje + 

supposej 


Return home by Canterhook Sheffield Springfield 
Brookfield Nov 21 went to fathers 
at Westborough 


I have been gone 6 Months 
less 2 Days and have not been 
sick 3 Days at a time, greatest 
part of time very hearty 
(His father was a minister 
suppose of Westborough) 

This year I have been in the 
service under Major Genl Abercrom 
bie an aged Gentleman & infirm 
in body & mind 
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30 March 


June 5 


14 


15 

16 


Enlisted as a soldier in the Expedition 
against Canada under Genl Amherst 
our Captain Page of Hardwick Wilcotts 
of Brookfield 

marched to Springfield and was mustered 
by our hiland officer. (Mr Brook 
of Springfield was his uncle) Past 
Westfield the green wood to Sheffield 
Canterhook. Greenbush to Albany 
arrvd on 24 May - on 26 and Indian 
brot in from Schenectada, that Johnsons 
Mohawks had taken in Canada 

From Saratoga to Fort Miller - took 
our prisoners aboard at Lord Howes 
encampment, arrived at fort Edward 
same Day 

went in a detachment to Vi WB and 
began a small fort at that place, 
some troops being there. 

90 Batteus came from fort Edward 
& some artillery & stores 

more Stores an artillery & the 55 
British Regiment from fort Edward 
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June 17 


18 


Under ^ 
Col. Hum 
les. sup 
pose 




19 


M 
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o 
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cd 
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21 

viz 


22 

23 


26 


1759 

a flag from Ticonderoga to 

fort Edward guarded by the Light 

Infantry 

arrive at Vi WB 1 st Battalion of the 
Regt of Massachusetts from fort Edward 

The Jersey Blues with the 27the Regt 
both of which marched to Bloody Pond 
this Night No 3. Col Lyman Regt 
also arrived at Vi WB. 

The following Rgts marched from Vi WB 
42 Lt Col Grant./ The Royal Scots viz 7d 
52d Col Montgomery / 2 Battalion Bay forces 
with some artillery & stores 

The Kings Waggons & Teams filled 
the Road constantly 

Two companies marched in & took 
possession of the fort we had built 
called fort Pason after Col 
Pason who commands at this 
place 

All the Batteux & whale Boats 
are past Vi WB 
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28 

30 

July 2 

agrees with 
P Munn 


3 

5 

10 

12 


13 

14 


1759 

All provisions are gone from this place 
to the Lake 

55 Regt move from N.3 to N.l. 

a party of french & Indians fell on 
a party of Jersey Blues killed and took 
12 only 3 got in. The enemy co[n]sisted 
of 11 Battaus Loads. This at the Lake 
at the Ridd out Grnd or near 
it where the french landed. 

The heavy artillery from fort Edward 
& the Provincial Recruits came to join 
us 

Waggons & teams to Lake continually 

55 Regt march towards Lake from No 1. 
Capt Shepards Rangers came to Vz WB 

Hear that Major Rogers has a fight 
on the Lake. Some hear one was killed 
on our side and great numbers of 
the enemy, f ls this the action off Sabbath point?) 

Net that was in 1757. 

This day our Breastwork thrown 
down and expect orders to march. 

March March from Vz WB to Lake Ge[o]rge 
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July 15 


Fort 17 

George 

Built 

20 

21 


22 


23 


24 


The Battalion marched over the 
other side of the Brook and formed 
platoons; Col Townsend commanded 

works go on fast. Began a fort 
on Louse Hill with stone and 
lime 

a soldier shot for stealing, (desertion) 

at 3 oclock in morning, strike our 
tents went on Board a raft loaded 
with artillery stores and sailed with 
a good wind 5 miles below Sabbath 
Day point and lay til mom. 

Landed north end of Lake, took 2 prisoners 
Before Night Major Rogers took got 
4 scalps near the mills. The Rangers 
took possession of the Breastworks 
that the french occupied last year 
near the fort . 

Got part of our Canon to the mills 
& take some ports there. Indians 
wound 3 of our men. 

The french keep their cannon & 
morters at work on our men that 



are throwing up trenches near the 

fort - 75 shells from fort this night without 

damage 

This Day went and took a view of 
the fort on the other side of the Lake 
This Day Col. Townsend of the Royal 
Regt killed by a Cannon shot & one 
man. A constant fire kept up by 
the enemy - some wounded each 
Day 

Indians killed & scalped one of our 
sentries and 3 killed & scalped at the next 
fort, & got off without damage from 
us. 

Last night the french abandoned Cara 
long. (Left it on fire) with leaving the 
Canon. Major Rogers pursued them 
& took 25 prisoners & killed some. 

The french & Indians came upon 
our rangers, killed 2 took 1. One 
of the killed was Capt Jacob’s Ensign. 

Solemn thanksgiving for the reductions 
of Ticonderoga 
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1759 

July 30 Went to the fort a strong place 

Stone and lime - Barracks all stone 
& lime - Parade firm Rock - 13 
cannon & 3 Morters mounted - a Magazine 
blew up & destroyed a Bastion. 

August 

1 This Day hear Crown point is blown 

up & abandoned 

3&4 This Day army marched for C. Point 

11 Began a sawmill on the lower falls 

17 order to cut a Road to C Point 

18-19 Road goes on fast over hills & holes 

20 went aboard Boats & passed down 6 miles 

30 Brigs Launched at Ticonderoga 

31 Road goes on fast 

Septr. 2 a man died of Capt Robbinsons Compy. 

the 1 st in our Battalion this year 
Sailed down 5 miles to the old french 
improvements 

14 Capt Canada & Sgt Baldwin who 

went express to Genl Wolf taken prisoner 
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Lieut Fletcher and rangers who went 
by Land killed by Indians (or taken) 


22 went to see C Point fort. Built of stone 

so are Barracks - Walls of fort not thick 

26 a Drove of Cattle from No 4 

October 

10 The Brig came from Ti. 

11 other Vessels arrive and with Boats 
are preparing to sail to St. Johns 

13 Fleet sailed down Lake and 

14 met bad weather 

15 -Storm bad 

20 Infantry & Grenadiers arrive from 

fleet, having taken several vessels 
Nov 2 Troops begin to desert 

9 sick went off for N-4 ~ 

12 one of Gages Lt Infantry hanged for 
stealing. At Execution one committed for 
same crime, in the Light camp 

13 Col Wortens Regt marched; yesterday Col 
Babcock’s 


16 

17 


Two French sloops weighed up wind 
Sailed for the mills 
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Note 


Mr Parkman returned home 
by Lake George, fort Edward 
Saratogo albany Greenbush Kinder 
hook, Sheffield Springfield to Brook 
field December 4 - arrived at his 
fathers at Westboro. 

He was an intelligent soldier 
is now 78 years old - and resides at 
(Concord) (Since deceased) 

Mr Parkman was an apprentice to 
Capt Baldwin of Brookfield a joiner 
or carpenter & was in the army in 1759 
probably an officer in the Carpenters. 

From journals like Mr Parkmans 
much is obtained in relation to cam 
paigns; particularly of the times of 
the various occurrences. 

Among the old papers I have collected 
I find very few relating to operations 
of the Army in 1757. The journals kept 
by officers & soldiers for that year were 
probably lost with their baggage at 
the time of the massacre I have 
however the journal of Col. Grey of the siege 
of Fort Wm Henry as printed in the Port folio. 
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1777 


June 30 
appendix 


Extracts from General Burgoyne’s 
“State of the Expedition from Canada 
as laid before the House of Commons. 

&c — 1 Vol 4to - 5 plates - London 1780. 

Narrative 

In a letter to General Howe I wrote from 
Quebec I repeated that I was entrusted with 
the command of the army destined to march 
from Canada, and that my orders were to 
force a junction with his Excellency. 

The army assembled between the 17 th and 29 th 
June at Cumberland point upon Lake 
Champlain. On 21 st I held a conference (with 
several tribes of Indians) in all about 400. 

( Here he made his speech at the River 
Boquet in Willsboro township) made his Indians 

Americans dislodged from Ticonderoga 
6 th July 1777, with the loss of 128 cannon 
and all the armed Vessels, Batteaux & stores 

Detachment of British Lt Infantry & Grenadiers 
the 24 Rgt. some Canadian & savages & 10 light 
pieces of artillery under Brig. Genl Frasier moved 
from Putnam Creek, where they had been 
encamped some Days, up the west shore to 
4 mile point, (that distance from Ti -) 
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Appendix 


Narative 


Artille'l 
ry J 


The German Reserve consisting of Brunswick 
Chapman light infantry and Grenadiers under 
Lt Col Breyman moved at same time to 
Richardsons farm, on the east side, opposite to 
Putnam Creek. 

Orders to the army Crown point June 30, 1777 
(See Anbury Vol 1) 

On the 1 st July the day we encamped be 
fore Ti the troops consisted of 
British rank and file 3724 
German do 3016 

6740 — 6740 

Regulars inclusive of artillery men 


Canadian Provincials about 250 
Indians about 400 

650 650 
= 7390 

The field teams of artillery that provided 
with the army 4 twelve pounders; 2 light 
24 pounders; 18 light 6 pounders; 6 light 3 pounders; 
2 eight inch howitzers; four 5 Vi inch howitzers; 

2 eight inch mortars, and 4 Royals. 

These Brigades of artillery, 4 six pounders each =12. 

No of Batttalions 14 

Park of artillery 10 pieces 

Block house a species of fortification 
peculiar to america 
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Strength 
of the Army 


Choice 
of Route 


British artillery men, rank and file 245 
Recruits under Lt Nutt of the 33d at 
tached to the service of the artillery - - 150 
Hessian artillerymen, rank & file 78 

473 

Add these numbers to the former state 
of the Army and it will be found that 
the regular strength, when at the greatest 
consisted of 7213 ~ (Exclusive of Canadians 
and Indians) 

It has been inquired why I took the 
route by fort Ann to fort Edward? 

I considered not only the general impress 
ion which a retrograde motion is 
apt to make upon the minds both of 
enemies and friends, but also that the nat 
ural conduct of the enemy in that case 
would be to remain at fort George, 
as then retreat would could not then be 
cut off, in order to oblige me to open 
trenches, and consequently delay me 
and in the mean time they would have 
destroyed the Road from fort George to 
fort Edward. On the other hand by persisting 
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to penetrate by the short cut from 
fort Ann, of which I was then master 
to fort Edward, though it was attended 
with great labor and many alert 
situations, the troops were improved 
in the very essential point of wood sawe; 
I effectually dislodged the enemy from 
fort George without a blow; and seeing 
me master of one communication they 
did not think it worth while to destroy 
the other. 


Philips 
arrives at 
fort George 


Six miles below fort Edward is the falls 
of fort miller. 

Sept 13 my provisions brot found were 
sufficient for 30 Days 

I shall only add to obviate a supposed error 
in not advancing my whole line, that the 
part remaining in my camp operated as 
effectually to keep the enemys right wing in check 


A large embarkation arrived at fort George 
July 29 th . I took possession of the Count[r]y 
near fort Edward the same Day. 

The horses from Canada were brot, 
through the [ ] between St Johns 

& Ti. 


Oct 7. 
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Oct 7 


Arnold attack 

without 

Orders. 


Burgoynes 

opinion 


from supporting their left, as if it had moved 
with this additional advantage, that it presented 
the danger of them advancing by the plain near 
the River, and falling upon my rear. 

I have reason to believe in my disappointment 
on the 7 th of October proceeded from an 
uncommon circumstance in the conduct 
of the enemy. Mr Gates, as I have been 
informed had determined to receive the at 
tack in the lines; Mr Arnold, who com 
manded on the left, forseeing the danger 
of being turned, advanced without 
consultation with his general and 
gave instead of receiving battle. The 
stroke might have been fatal 
on his part had he failed. But con 
fident I am, upon minute examin¬ 
ation of the ground since, that had the 
other idea been pursued I should in 
a few hours have gained a position, 
that in spite of the enemy’s numbers, 
would have put them in my power. 

Disagreeable as is the necessity, I must here 
again, injustice to my own army, recur 
to the vigor and obstinacy with which they 
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Oct 7 
obstinacy 
of attacks 


Earl 

Balcarras 

Deposi 

tion 


were fought by the enemy. A more de 
termined perseverance than they shewed 
in the attack upon the lines, though 
they were finally repulsed by the corps 
under Lord Balcarras I believe, is not 
in any officers experience. In the past 
where Colonel Breyman was killed, and 
the enemy panicked, the mischief could 
not be refused, nor under it the camp 
be longer tenable. 


Evidence Examination of Earl of Balcarras 

about 150 of Frazer Corps killed & wounded at Huberton 

Americans behaved with great gallantry 

Action 7 July at Hubbardton, 9 th found Burgoyne at 

Schensboro 

The first Bridge throws over Hudson 
before the Bennington affair. Fraser Corps 
past—and returned in Boats after the bridge 
was carried away 

action of 19 Sept began at 1 oclock and 
ended at 7. 

After the Battle, to the 2 nd , out posts 
within half a mile of each other (both 
armies). Frasers Corps continually at 
work between the Battles, seeing their 
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post and opening their front. 

After Fraser was wounded he Balcarras commanded 

British Lt Infantry: their works attacked 

with as much fury as small arms can admit 

after Breymans post was attacked & carried the 

Lt Infantry past untenable. And both 

taken, the flanks & run of the other posts 

land open. The 8 th the army in moment 

ary expectation of Battle — at Saratoga 

the enemy had a Battery which com 

manded the ford. Not a place to be found 

without exposure to shot. One [ ] the 

grand salute 

At all times when I opposed the rebels 
they fought with great courage & obstinacy 
In the action of 7 Oct. the lines to the right 
were stormed and carried - those farther left 
attacked, but not on the left of the army 
The americans never defended entrenchments & 
the reason was they always marched out 
of them and attacked us. 

The advantages gained by the rebels over the 
British troops proceded from their local 
situation, and not from the want of courage 
in the British troops. We were taught by 
experience that neither their attacks nor 
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Morey’s 

Deposi 

tion 


Loss of 
62 Reg’t 


Action 
7 Oct. 
Troops 
pull back/ 


resistance was to be dispersed 

Capt Morey . Deputy Q M General 

A good road was made by the rebels 
from fort Ann & fort Edward in 1776 in 
which they cut a few turns which took 
our army some few hours to clear 
If the army had returned from Scheneboro 
to Ti & passed Lake George it would have 
been a fortnight later to Fort Edward 

on 19 Sept the fire was heavier than even 
I heard it, unless at the affair at fort Ann 
The 20-21-62 Regt. were engaged from 3 
oclock to 7 and 9 american regiment were 
opposed to them - the 62 was less than 
100 rank & file when it came out 
of action! 

A Battalion of Brunswickers, on the 
left of artillery quitted their ground 
as soon as the firing began and did 
not leave a man killed. 

Sir Francis Clark reed, his wound 
as he was carrying orders from Bur 
goyne for the whole detachment to 
return to Camp. 
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Oct 7 


Arnold 
reason 
for the 
attack 


Delay of 
army 


I heard that Arnold marched out with 
out orders from Gates. His reason — that 
if Burgoyne should come near enough 
to their lines to use his artillery, that he 
would possess himself of their camp: 
that their troops, in that case would 
never stand any where; but if 
on the other hand the Rebels should 
be defeated in the woods, the troops 
would after that, have confidence in 
their works, for which reason Arnold 
advised rushing an action in the 
woods before Burgoyne came near 
enough to see their works. 

The army remained from 16 August to 
13 Sept to bring forward a sufficient quantity 
of provisions and artillery to enable the Genl 
to give up his communication 

The army could not have taken a route 
on the east side of the River, part of the way 
was a swamp, and on the right of the 
rebel entrenchments was a mountain 
very rugged and not passable nearer 
than 2 miles from the River. And 
the Boats must be abandoned. 
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Evidence 


Harring 
ton’s De 
position 


Design to 
capture Bur 
goyne 

Miss M Rea 

Burgoyne 
threatens to ( 
Execute the 
murderer 


Earl of Harrington 

Capt. in the 29 Regt and supernumerary 
and aid de camp to Genl Burgoyne. 

Battle of Hubaton enemy behaved with 
great spirit at beginning of the action; but 
being charged with bayonet gave way 
in great confusion. F 
not practicable to pursue from nature 
of the country 

Maj. Campbell & Mr St Luc commended 
the Indians of the army. 

A scout of Indians near fort Ann took 
a part of an ambuscade of the enemy, who 
had secreted themselves to surprise Burgoyne 
who was on a visit to that place 
At fort Ann Burgoyne heard of the 
murder of Miss M. Rea - repaired to the 
Indian camp & demanded the culprit 
& threatened him with Death. Motives of 
policy prevented it. The Indians would 
have left him. Burgoyne told St. Luc he 
he had rather lose every Indian, than 
connive at their encounters. Many 
quitted the army without leave 
disgusted 
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Action 
19 Sept 


Freemans'! 

house 


Baume was appointed to commend the 
Bennington Expedition out of Compliment 
to General Reidesel. 

The army marched in 3 Divisions: the German 
line flanking, the artillery & Baggage pursued 
the Course of the River through the mea 
dows and formed the left hand Division; the 
British line marched parallel to it at 
some distance through the woods, 
and formed the center Division; Genl Fra 
sers corps, with the Grenadiers & Lt Infantry 
of the Germans were obliged to make a 
large detour through the woods, and 
formed the right hand Division or Column. 
Beyond this, on the right, there were 
as I understand, flanking parties of Lt Infantry 
and provincials. 

The country was intersected with one of 
the deepest ravines I ever saw. 

The advanced parties of the center col 
umn under Maj Forbes fell in with 
a considerable body of rebels posted in a house 
and behind fences, which they attacked and af 
ter a great deal of fire, the detachment 
nearly drove in the body of rebels; but on 
finding that the woods quite round them 

were 
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action of 
19 th 
Sept. 


action 19 th 

with Bay 
onets 


Germans 
got up 


were filled with the enemy, they were 
obliged to return to the main body 

Genl Fraser on hearing the fire of 
Forbes, detached 2 Camps to support 
them which came up just after that 
engagement was over; and on their ap 
pearance the enemy finding our troops 
were in strength, quitted the post they 
had occupied, and immediately after 
this the whole line (excepting the 
left column of Germans which did 
not come into action till late in 
the day) was formed with the ut¬ 
most regularity. 

Action lasted from 3 oclock till near 8. 
The 20- 21- 62 engaged greatest part of 
the time. Enemy fought obstinately. 

In second attempt with the bayonet 
we failed by the heaviness of the enemy’s 
fire, except when they were driven 
from the field. 

When the Germans got into action they 
fought with great coolness and gave 
3 fires by word of command. 
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Action 
of 7 th Oct. 


(1 st orders) 

I carried orders from Burgoyne to post 
50 men under the command of a Capt of 20 Rgt 
to the left of the detachment of the army 
in order in some measure, to join them 
to the advanced works of Genl Frasers 
camp, and in case of accident to protect 
the detachment, should they find it ne 
cessary to retire thither. 

Next orders I carried were to Genl Phillips 
at the end of the action, acquainting him, 
that as that detachment seemed much 
disordered from the enemy having turn 
ed both their flanks, that it was necessary 
to draw it in as soon as possible back 
to camp, which seemed mena[c]ed with 
an attack; the care of this Genl Burgoyne 
committed to Genl Phillips, while he 
himself returned to camp, in order to 
take proper measure for its defence, 
on our return thither the works of 
the camp were actually attacked, 
and I was then employed to collect 
what troops I should meet, and to 
order them to those parts where they 


were 
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action 

of 

7 Oct. 


Breymans 
works held 
by Brooks 


were most wanted. Soon after this, 
the enemy having got round the night 
of our Camp we expected an 
attack upon our rear, and I then 
was dispatched with orders from 
Gen B to Brgdr Gnl Hamilton for all 
the works in the rear of the camp, 
which had been previously constructed 
to be manned with such soldiers as 
he could spare from the defence 
of the front 

It was so dark before Gnl B received in 
telligence that Breymans works were 

carried & he killed that the officer who brot intelligence seeing a number 

of fires of that camp, took them for 

Germans and was fired upon by 

them, which proved them to be a 

party of the enemy who had faced the 

works. Every regiment was employed 

in defence of their own works. 

Army changed position in the night & 
were in expectation of Battle the 
whole of the 8 th . 

The advanced corps posted on a hill 
were under almost a continual 
fire from enemys Riflemen. 
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The redoubt where Fraser was bur¬ 
ied was very heavily cannonaded during 
the ceremony. I suppose through accident. 

Retreat to Saratoga on 9 th in good 
order a wet Day. 

Lieut Col Sutherland was sent with 
a detachment to cover a working party 
to repair Bridges and was recalled on 
the apprehension of an attack. 

Projects Genl B. in confidence mentioned different 

of Burgoyne ideas of forcing the ford; of cutting away 
to retreat by the enemys night and attempting a 

rapid march to Albany; or by a night 
march to gain the fords above fort 
Edward. 

It was marked since I came to England 
that Genl Phillips offered to attempt 
an escape through the woods with 
one or two guards to Tk to defend 
the place. 

Between the 19 th Sep & 7 Oct army employed 
in strengthening the works and united 
the tete de pont ; lines before the camp; 
outworks to the lines, in which guards 
& pickets were placed: & battalions. In all 
5 or 6 redoubts 
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Exhausted 
State of 
the troops 


Fort 

Ann 


I think these works were necessary: 
being within Vi mile of the enemy supe 
rior in numbers. 

On arriving at Saratoga the troops were 
so fatigued they could not have gone 
much further. 

The army had great confidence in the 
General. 

The american artillery was not much 
used. I thought they served the guns 
slowly, but not ill. 

I thought a retreat from Saratoga 
impracticable 

Question Do you think that, circum 
stanced as the army was after the en 
gagement of 19 Sept, it would have been 
more advantageous to have returned than 
to have stayed and fortified the Camp? 
answer As matters have turned out, it 
certainly might; but I believe no one 
thought so at that time. 

Major Forbes maj. of 9 th Regt. 

Action at fort ann 
At half past ten in the morning 
the enemy attacked us in front 
with a heavy, and well directed 

fire 
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Major 

Forbes 

deposi 

tions 


action 

19 


fire; a large body of them past the creeks 
on the left, fired from a thick 
wood across the creek on the left flank 
of the regiment; they then began to re 
cross the creek, and attack us in the 
rear: we then found it necessary to change 
our ground, to prevent the regiments from 
being surrounded; we took post on the 
top of a high Hill to our right. As 
soon as we had taken a post, the enemy 
made a more vigorous attack, which 
continued for upwards of 2 hours; and 
they certainly would have found us, 
had it not been for some Indians that 
arrived and gave the war whoop, 
which we answered with three cheers; 
the rebels soon after that gave way. 

I commanded the pickets of the British 
19 September—was attacked on the 
march with great vigor from behind 
rail fences and a house , by a body of 
riflemen and light infantry. Genl B. 
brought up the British line to support 
me & formed at the first opening of 
the wood. Genl Fraser arrived in time 
to occupy the heights on the right of the 
British line (sent two companies to assist me) 
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9 th ^ 
Regiment > 
part of J 


( right) 


As soon as the 9 th Rgt came out of 
the wood, they filed off to the right 
and were drawn off at a small distance 
from the left of Frasers corps, with 
orders to occupy 2 houses, one Company 
in each and defend them to the last ex 
tremity- 

What was the progress of the action? 

The 21 Regt & 62 Regt were drawn up on 
our left, and were attacked about 3 oclock 
on the same ground where the pickets had 
been attacked. About that time I heard 
a great deal of firing to my right with 
the advancing corps; an officer came 
up to Genl B. and acquainted him that 
the enemy were endeavoring to turn 
the left of 62 Rgt. on which he dispatched 
an aid de Camp with orders to the 
20 Rgt. to form on the left of the 62d. 
immediately after some companies of 
the light infantry came to occupy the 
ground the 9 th were drawn up 
on; the 9 th were then ordered 
behind a deep ravine, to form 
a corps de reserve. Saw nothing 
of the action after (was wounded) 
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Frazers 

corps 

1200 


NB 


NB 


action 

yth 


The 4 British Regiments (suppose in B’s 
Column viz 20 - 21- 62 & 9th) were about 
1100 strong and the advanced corps (suppose 
Frasers) about 1200. The 24 Rgt with the 
advanced corps - 6 companies of 47 th were 
a guard to Batteaux and prisoners, 2 with 
advanced corps & 2 at fort George & Diamond 
Island. 

(of the 1100 composing the line that 

Day) the Surgeon of the hospital told 

me there were more than 400 of 

the whole in the hospital. Cant say how many of the 

line 

The Major was not in the 2d action. 

The army expected no great opposition after 
the taking of Ti 

Captain Bloomfield , of the artillery, Major 
of Brigade to the Royal artillery. 

The Light Brigade of Artillery proceded with the 
army by Skenesborogh; the Parke Brigade & 

Stores by Lake George in Batteaux. 

In the action of the 7 th Oct. the ground on 
which the artillery was posted was a 
clear spot in a great measure surrounded 
by woods, shots of which on our left 
was distant about 200 yards when the 
attack first began. The two medium 12 
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Firing be 
gan on the 
left. 


pounders were posted on a small em 
inence, nearly in the centre of the clear 
spot between the German pickets and a 
detachment of the Hesse Hanau Regi 
ment. On the enemys column approaching 
the fire of the 12 pounders and the four sixes 
was immediately directed towards the enemys 
Column notwithstanding which they drew 
up along the skirts of the wood behind trees 
and after driving in with the Germans, kept a 
pretty warm fire of musketry on the guns 
and the troops posted about them; soon 
after this I heard a firing on the right to¬ 
wards a cleared {- ]wood spot 

separated from us by a wood on which 
the light infantry were posted on very 
commanding ground. On their retreating, 
as also the 24 th Regt. who was drawn 
up in the wood on our right, the enemy 
on our right, and cut off the retreat of 
the artillery. At the moment I rec’d my 
wound. 

Lieut Colonel Kingston Adjutant Genl 
to Genl Burgoyne’s army and secretary 
to him. 

Memorandum from Sir Frances Clarks 
Book. 

“From the mouth of Batenkill, East 
for 2 miles; then strike off S.E. about 15 miles 
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Killed & 
wounded 
76 
250 
326 of 
Line 


Loss of 
62 


to Cambridge; and so on about 12 miles to 
Bennington. 

“Sunday 17 August. The general went up to the 
20 th Regt, advanced on the Road to Sancoick, 
and met the reserve, the men of that expe 
dition returning all Day. Clerks Memo 

State of the army when it passed the Hudson 

British fit for Duty, under arms- 2635 Rank & file 

Germans--- 1711 _ 

4346 

The 300 additional did not join the army 
till the 3d September, so that this return 
is exclusive of them 
Lieutenant Nutts Corps near the same 
as in former return. 

The 4 Regiment engaged on the 19 Sept, 
amounted to little more than 1100 men 
The loss was rather more than 500, killed 
wounded and prisoners. 

The loss of the line 76 killed rank & file; 
between 240 & 250 wounded and about 30 
prisoners. 

After the action the 62d did not exceed 
50 or 60 men. The Col. Anstruther & Maj 
Hamage were both wounded and the 
regiment suffered greatly. 

The artillery suffered severely in the 

action of 19 th Sept. Forty eight were 
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I believe 
36 of the 
men were 
killed & 
wounded 
says Col. 
K. 


Sir James 
Clarks or 
ders & fall 


Cannonade 
of Frazers 
funeral 


with the 4 guns - Saw Captain James 
who was a very gallant officer, and 
commanded those 4 guns, killed and 
some other officers wounded. I should 
in justice to the artillery say, that I 
think it is not in the power of men 
to keep a better fire, both of round 
and grape shot, than was successfully 
maintained for several hours that 
day. 

I understood that the chief purpose of 
the movement on the 7 th Oct. was to 
attain a knowledge of of the left of 
the enemys position and of expedient 
to attack them there. The force left 
under Genl Hamilton was no more 
than necessary to keep the enemy in check. 

In the action of Oct. 7 the Germans on 
the left of the artillery gave way 
Sir Francis Clerk going with orders 
for the artillery to retreat fell mortally 
wounded. 

On the 8 th the enemy formed a line 
in the me[a]dows and cannonaded us 
and the funeral of Genl Fraser who 
was buryed in one of the redoubts 
after the retreat to Saratoga the 
found the 
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American 
militia 
East of 
Hudson 


enemy in force on both sides of the Hud 
son, between us and fort Edward. A 
Brigade of 1500 on the East side of the 
Hudson to dispute the ford and 2000 men 
between us and & fort Edward on the same 
side & 1400 more opposite to Saratoga 
a little above the other party I mentioned 
before - 1500 on the 5 th Oct: the others 
previous to Oct 7. This information from 
an American Genl officer. 


State of Numbers at signing the Convention 


British 

German 


1905 

1594 

3499 


Rank & file 


Perhaps not correct - taken in hurry. 
Return 1st Number (correct) 


British _ 2086 

i- Rank & file 

German _ 1633 ^ 

3719 

Not a shilling of the military chest fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

In answer to the Question what were 
the causes of the failures of the expeditions, 
Col. Kingston said: I looked upon our 
force not to be equal to the facing one 
way to Albany without some co-oper 
ation. 
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Burgovnes Review of Evidence 


How zealously sower a general in 
such an undertaking as mine may be 
served by the chiefs of departments, 

Difficulty 
of feeding 
armies 


for one hour he can find to contemplate 
how he shall fight his army, he must 
allot twenty to contrive how to feed it. 


Commanders') 
of the l 

Indians ) 


Conduct &' 
Charac 
ter of the 
Indians 


Indians were under Major Campbell 
Capt Frazer and St Luc (La Come) 

I had discovered discerned the caprice, the superstition, 
the self interestedness of the Indian charac¬ 
ter from my first intercourse, even with 
those nations which are supposed to 
have made the greatest progress 
towards civilization: I mean those 
called domicelliated nations near 
Montreal. I had been taught to look 
upon the remote tribes who joined me 
at Schenesboro as more warlike, but 
a very little proved that, with equal 
depravity in general principle, their 
only pre-eminence consisted in feroc¬ 
ity. The hopes I had placed in their 
wild honor, and in the conduct of 
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Conduct 
odious 
& unavail v 
ing, says 
Burgoyne 


Canadian 
charac 
ter of 


their conductors, which at first had been 
promising, were soon at an end; and their 
ill humour and malinous disposition 
were manifest soon after their ar¬ 
rival at fort Edward. The apparent 
cause of their change of temper were 
the resentment I had shown upon the 
resentment murder of Miss Macrea, 
and the restraints I had laid on their 
disposition to commit other enormi 
ties; but I had never doubted that their 
evil passions were fomented, and their 
defection completed by the cabals of the 
Canadian interpreters—The Indian 
principle of war is at once odious and 
unavailing; and if encouraged, I will ven 
ture to pronounce, its consequences will 
be severely reported by the present age, 
and universally abhorred by posterity. 

The Canadians were officered by gentlemen 
of great condition in their Country, but 
were not to be depended upon. Instead 
of the enterprising and daring spirit 
which distinguished the character of 
that people under the French govern 
ment, was substituted a longing after 

home 
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Canadi 

ans 


Morgan 

Riflemen 


home, the effect of disuse of arms and 
long habits of domestic enjoyments; and 
this disease ( mat de pays) is carried 
in them to a greater proverbial extent 
than in any other people to whom 
the term is commonly applied. 

It was neither easy to keep these peo 
pie together, nor to support the ideas 
of respect which the enemy enter¬ 
tained of them from the remembrance 
of the former war, The only manner 
of effecting the latter purpose was 
to shew them occasionally at a 
distance, but rarely to commit 
them upon parties where they 
were likely to fall in with the 
best classes of the Rangers opposed 
to us: perhaps there are few 
better in the world than the Corps 
of Virginia Riflemen, which acted 
under Colonel Morgan-t- 


+Mr Fistar who fell at Bennington, & Capt 
Sherwood are mentioned by B. as distinguished 
bravery, among the Provincial Corps 
(or american Corps) 
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Imputed 
faults in 
the affair 
at Bennington 


Bennington 
motives 
of the Expe 
dition 


The faults ascribed to the Bennington 
expedition were that I employed Germans 
to sound the disposition of a country in 
which no Germans resided: that the mount¬ 
ing dragoons was unnecessary: that the 
range given to the expedition was too 
great: that it was not originally designed 
for Bennington: that the fare was inad 
equate. 

I undertook the Expedition upon report, 

strengthened by the suggestion of persons 
of long experience and residence in Ame 
rica; who had been present on the 
spot when the rebellion broke out 
and when opinion was; that the friends 
to the British cause were as few to one, 
and that they wanted only the appearance of protecting 
forces to shew themselves. 

The plan was Genl Riedesels for mounting 
his dragoons, afterwards modified by 
Burgoyne and extended to other ob 
jects. 

Genl Fraser thought the Germans 
a slow people and it seems had some 
doubts whether they were the proper troops 
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Scheme of 
Burgoyne 
in Case 


Baum 

& 

Breyman 


Doubtful 


Frasers Corps had passed the Hudson 
when Col Baume marched; and the 
design was, upon the first news of 
Baumes success, to have pushed that 
Corps to take possession of the heights 
near Stillwater and to have intrenched 
there, till the army and persuasion 
could have joined, by which means 
the whole country on the west side 
of the River, to the banks of the Mo¬ 
hawk would have been our own. 

In the expedition to Bennington the brave 
but deceived officer (Baum) was induced 
to deviate from the cautions presented 
in the instructions. The reinforcement 
of Breyman would have been timely 
had not his march been more tardy 
than could have been supposed possi 
ble. Exclusive of Starks & Warners forces 
the guard at Bennington was only 400 
and their arrival on their way 
to Gates army was merely acci 
dental. 48 hrs sooner & they would 
have joined Gates and Baum would 
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Expedi 
tion to 
Bennington 
reasons 
for 


have succeeded in capt[ur]ing the provisions. 
Facts established 

1. That the design on Bennington was justified 
by the circumstances of the time 

2. That there was no reason to suppose 
the force of the enemy there greater 
than what the detachment was ade 
quate to defeat. 

3. That when the force was discovered to be 
greater, the ill consequences would have 
been avoided had not Col Baume de 

via ted from his instructions, by com 
mitting his regular force in the woods 
instead of fortifying a post in the open 
Country, and replacing the woods only 
with the Indian, Canadian and provincials, sup 
ported by Capt Fraser’s Corps, who were 
complete masters of their business. 

4. That after Col Baum had committed 
that error, it would have been re 
trieved had Col Breymans reinforcements 
accomplished their march in the time 
they ought to have done 

5. That the strength of the enemy was 
merely accidental. 
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Ameri 

can 

marks¬ 

men 


The first Bridge (at McNeils) was rafts 
bound together by twigs and strips of 
Bark, on which Fraser Corps past. This 
was soon carried away by a rise of water. 

[The General has gone into a long course 
of reasoning to shew the unpredictability of 
a rapid march to Albany with provisions 
on the soldiers Backs. And concludes that 
if he had armed them the convention 
of Albany instead of Saratoga would 
have followed.] 

In the Battle of the 19 th Sept, the army 
had a great number of marksmen armed 
with Rifles: then during an engagement, 
hounded upon the flanks in small de 
tachments, and were very expert in 
saving themselves, & in shifting their 
ground. In this action, many placed 
themselves in high trees in the rear 
of their own line, and there was 
seldom a minutes interval of smoke 
in any part or our line without 
officers being taken off by single 
shot. Capt Green, aid de Camp to 
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Indians 

NB. 


Maj Genl Phillips, was shot through the 
arm by one of these marksmen as he was 
delivering me a message, I learned, after the 
convention, from the commanding offi¬ 
cer of the Riflemen, that the shot was meant 
for me; and as the Captain was seen to 
fall from his horse, it was for some 
hours believed in the enemys army that 
I was killed. My escape was owing to 
the Captain happening to have a laced 
furniture to his saddle, which made 
him mistaken for the general. 

It will be supposed that the Indians 
would be of great use against this mode 
of fighting. The example that remained 
after the great desertion proved the contrary 
for not a man of them was to be brought 
within the sound of a Rifle shot. The 
best man I had to oppose as a marksman, 
were the German chaseurs, though there 
number as so small as not to be one 
to 20 of the enemy. 

The day after the action of 19 th I received 
a letter from Sir Henry Clinton informing me 
he misstated an attack upon fort mont 
gomery as at that very time. 
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Reasons 
for not 
attacking 
next Day 


Frequent 
Attacks of 
Enemy 


The shattered state of the army, the want 
of knowledge of the strength of the enemy 
& the expectation of a coopperation 
were sufficient inducement in the mind 
of the general for electing an attack 
the next Day. And had it not been 
the want of forage he should have 
delayed an attack longer. 

From the 20 Sept to Oct 7 the armies 
were so near that not a night passed 
without firing, and sometimes concerted 
attacks upon our advanced pickets; it 
no foraging party could be made 
without great attachments to cover 
it; it was the plan of the enemy 
to harass the army by constant alarms 
and their superiority of numbers 
enabled them to attempt it without 
fatigue to themselves. 

By being habituated to fire, our soldiers 
became indifferent to it, and were capa 
ble of eating or sleeping when it was 
very near them: but I do not be 
lieve either officers or soldiers ever 
slept during that interval without 
his clothes, so that every general officer 
or commander of a Regt. passed a single 
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American 

Courage 


night without being upon his legs oc¬ 
casionally at different hours, and con¬ 
stantly and hour before Day-light. 

If there can be any persons, who, after 
considering that circumstance (the move 
ment of the enemy and a Genl Arnold) 
and the posative proof of the subsequent 
obstinacy, in the attack upon the post 
of Lord Balcarras, and various other ac¬ 
tions of the Day, continue to doubt that 
the Americans possess the quality and 
faculty of fighting (call it by whatever 
term they please) they are of a pre 
judice that it would be very absurd 
longer to contend with. 

Few conjunctures in the campaign I have been 
describing, few perhaps upon military record 
can be found so distinguished by exigencies, or 
productive of such critical and anxious 
calls upon public character, and private 
affection as that which now took place. 

In the first place, the position of the army was 
intenable, and yet an immediate retreat 
was impossible; not only from the fatigue 
of the troops, but from the necessity of 
delivering fresh ammunition and provisions. 
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Sir Francis 
Clark’s 
Charac 
ter 


Burgoyne 

Chased 


The losses in the action were uncom 
monly severe. Sir Francis Clark, my aid 
de Camp, had originally recommended 
himself to my attention by his talents 
and diligence: as service and intimacy 
opened his character more, he became 
endeared to me by every quality that 
can create esteem. I lost in him an 
useful assistant, an amiable companion, 
an attached friend: the state was de 
prived by his death, of one of the 
fairest promises of an able general. 

The fate of Col Ashland, taken prisoner 
and then supposed to be mortally wound¬ 
ed, was a source of anxiety. General 
Fraser was expiring. 

In the autumn a shot had passed through 
my hat and another had tom my 
waistcoat. 

Early in the morning of the 8 th Genl 
Fraser breathed his last - and with the 
kindest expression of his affection, 
his last request was brought me 
that he might be carried without 
parade by the soldiers of his Corps to 
the great redoubt, and buried there. 
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Camp 


Burial 1 
of Frazier] 


The whole of the 8 th of October was 
correspondent to this inauspicious beginning. 
The hours were measured of immediate cares, 
increasing doubts, and melancholly objects. 
The enemy were formed in two lines. 

Every part of their disposition, as well 
as their expected attacks upon Lord Bal 
carras Corps, and the cannonade from 
the plain, kept the troops in momentary 
expectation of a general action. During 
this suspence, wounded officers, some 
upon crutches, and others were carried 
upon hand-barrows by their servants, 
were occasionally ascending the hill from 
the hospital tents, to take their share 
in the action, or follow the march of the 
army. The Generals were employed in 
extracting the troops. 

About sunset the Corpse of Genl Frasier 
was brought up the hill, attended only 
by the officers who lived in his family. 

To arrive at the redoubt, it passed within 
view of the greatest part of both armies. 

Genl Phillips, Genl Reidesel and myself, 
who were standing together, were struck 
with the humility of the procession. They 
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Frazers 

Funeral 


who were ignorant that privacy had been 
requested might construe it into night. We 
could neither induce that reflection, 
nor indeed restrain our natural 
propensity to pay our last attention 
to his remains. The circumstances that 
ensued cannot be better described than 
they have been by different witnesses . 

The incessant cannonade during the 
solemnity; the steady attitude and un¬ 
altered voice with which the Chap¬ 
lain officiated, though frequently 
covered with dust, which the shot 
threw upon him on all sides (of him) 
the mute but expressive mixture of 
sensibility and indignation upon 
every countenance: these objects will 
remain to the last of life upon the 
minds of every man who was present. 

The growing darkness added to the 
scenery, and the whole marked a 
character of that juncture that 
would make one of the finest sub 
jects for the pencil of a master 
that the field ever exhibited - To the 


canvas 
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Reflection 
on the 
State of the 
Army Oct. 
8 - 


canvas and to the faithful page 
of a more important historian, gallant 
friend! I consign thy memory. There 
m[a]y thy talents, thy manly virtues, 
their progress and their [ ], find 

due distinction; and long may they 
service; — long after the frail record 
of my pen shall be forgotten! 

The reflections arising from these scenes 
gave place to the perplexities of the night, 
a defeated army was to retreat from an enemy 
flushed with success, much superior in front 
and occupying strong holds parts in the 
country behind. We were equally liable 
upon the march to be attacked in front, in 
flank, or rear. The disposition of march 
had been concerted as much as circumstances 
would admit; and it was executed by 
the officers and the troops in general 
with a precision that experience in critical 
situations can only teach. The baggage, 
which could only move in one column, 
and in a narrow road, fell into the 
confusion which it is impossible for 
caution to guard against in the dark 
because a single accident of an overturn 
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Position 

of 

Davocote 


or a broken wheel, or even the stu 
pidity or clumsiness of a driver may 
stop and after confuse the motion 
of the whole line. Care was taken 
that no such accident should break 
the order of the troops, and orders were 
sent to Maj. Genl Phillips, who commanded 
the rear guard, in case he was attacked, 
to pay attention only to the main 
object of covering the troops; or if oc 
casion went, of taking a position to 
give them time to form. 

At day break the next morning the army 
reached very advantageous ground, 
and took a position in which it would 
have been desirable to grieve the 
enemy. A halt was necessary to refresh 
the troops, and give time to the bateux, 
located with procession, which had 
not been able to keep pace with the 
troops to come abreast. A portion of 
provisions was delivered also from the 
bateaux, not without apprehension 
that that delivery might be the last: 
for there were parts of the River in 
which the boats might be attacked from 
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the other side to great advantage 
notwithstanding the correspondent 
movement of the army. 

This Day was remarkable for a circum 
stance of private distress, too peculiar and 
effecting to be omitted - that of Lady 
Harriet Achlands passage through 
the enemy’s army, to attend her wound 
ed Husband. 

When the army was upon the point 
of moving after the halt described, I 
received a message from Lady Harriet, 
submitting to my decision a proposal 
(and expressing an earnest solicitude 
to execute it, if not interfering with 
my charges) of passing to the Camp of 
the enemy and requesting general Gates 
permission to attend her husband 

Though I was ready to believe her (for I 
had experienced that patience and for 
titude, in a superior degree, were to be 
found, as well as every other virtue, 
under the most tender forms, I was as¬ 
tonished at this proposal. After so long 

an 
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Descends 
River to 
Gate’s 
Army 


an agitation of the spirits, exhausted not 
only for want of rest, but absolutely want 
of food, drenched in rain for 12 hours 
together, that a woman should be capa 
ble of such an undertaking as delivering 
herself to an enemy, probably in the 
night, and uncertain of what hands 
she might first fall into, appered an 
effort above human nature. The 
assistance I was enabled to give her was 
small indeed; I had not even a cup 
of wine to offer her; but I was told she 
had found from some kind and fortu 
nate hand a little rum and dirty 
water. All I could furnish to her was 
an open Boat and a few lines writ 
ten upon dirty & wet paper to 
General Gates, recommending her to 
his protection. 

Mr Brudenell the Chaplain to the 
artillery (the same gentleman who 
had officiated so signally at Genl 
Frasiers funeral) readily undertook 
to accompany her, and with one 
female servant and the Major 
valet-de-chambre (who had a ball 
which he had received in the late action 
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add this 
to the a/g 
of Lady H. 
at Davocote 


then in his shoulder) she rowed down 
the river to meet the enemy. But her 
distresses were not yet to end. The night 
was advanced before the Boat reached 
the enemys outposts, and the sentinel 
would not let it pass, nor even come 
on shore. In vain Mr B offer[e]d the 
flag of truce and represented the state 
of the extraordinary passenger. The guard 
apprehensive of treachery, and punctilio 
ous to their orders, threatened to fire into 
the Boat if it stirred before day light. 

Her anxiety and sufferings were thus 
protracted through 7 or 8 dark and 
cold hours; and her reflections upon 
that first reception could not give 
her very encouraging ideas of the 
treatment she was afterwards to ex 
pect. But it is due to justice at the 
close of this adventure to say, that 
she was wined and accommodated by 
General Gates with all the humanity 
and respect that her rank, her merits 
and her fortunes deserved. 

Let such as are affected by these cir 
cumstances of alarm, hardship and dan 
ger, recollect, that the subject of them was 
a woman; if the most tender and deli 
cate frame; of the gentlest manners 
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habituated to all the soft elegances 
and refined enjoyments, that attained 
high birth and fortune, and far 
advanced in a state in which the 
tender cares, always due to the sex, 
becomes indispensably necessary. 

Her mind alone was formed for 
such trials. 

The army arrived in the night at 
Saratoga the men greatly fatigued 
and took a position upon the heights 
and in the redoubts formerly con 
structed. 

[The enemy have attempted a general 
attack and the Genl(B) thinks he 
should have gained a complete victory; 
he even says he eagerly desired it] 

Here the army Surrendered by capit¬ 
ulation which out of kindness 
to the feelings of Burgoyne was 
called a convention. 


The committee did no deeds whether Burgoynes 
orders were peremptory or conditional See 


BisselVol2: p.235. 
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Letter from Lord George Germain to 
General Carlton, Whitehall 26 March 1777 

“That you should detach Lieut General Bur 
goyne or such other officers as you should 
think proper “ to proceed with all possible 
expedition to join Genl Howe and put 
himself under his command. 

“ Lieutenant Genl Burgoyne, who is 
to force his way to Albany” . 

You are to give him (Burgoyne) orders 
to pass Lake Champlain, and from there, 
by the most vigorous execution of the 
force under his command, to proceed 
with all expedition to Albany , and 
put himself under the command of 
Sir William Howe 

Corps put under Genl Burgoyne 
The grenadiers & Lt Infantry of the army 
(in Canada) except of the 8 th & 24 th - as the 
advanced Corps and a Brigade Genl Eraser 

1568 


Lirst Brigade - Battalion Companies 

of the 9 th 21 st & 47 regiments deducting 

50 from each corps to remain in Canada 1194 

2d Brigade - Battalion Companies of 

20 th 53 rd -& 62d. Regts. deducting as above 1194 

3956 
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force 


Extracts 


Positions of 
British 
troops at 
Ti. 


Brot over 3956 

All the German troops, except 1 
the Hanau chasseurs and a de | 3217 
tachment of 650 ^ 1113 

The artillery, except such parts 
as shall be necessary for the de 

fence of Canada- 

Together with as many Canadians 
and Indians as may be thought 
necessary for this service. 

Col St Legers force was ___ 675 

with a sufficient number of Canadians 
and Indians - with orders to proceed 
down the Mohawk River to Albany 
and put himself under the command 
of Sir William Howe. 

Journal of the late proceedings of the 
Army . 

Army remained 3 Days at Graves pond 
and advanced 30 June 

Enemy posted as follows. A Brigade occu 
pied French lines on the h[e]ight N of 
Ti. These lines in good repair and 
had several entrenchments behind them 
chiefly calculated to guard the NW flank 
and sustained by a block house. They 
had further to the left, as port at the 
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July 3 

British 
Position 
at Ti & 
Mount 
Hope 


sawmills, which are at the foot of the 
carrying place to Lake George and a block 
house upon an eminence at the entrance of 
the Lake. Upon the right of the lines and 
beneath them and the old fort, there were 
two new block houses and a considerable 
Battery close to the waters edge. 

Top of mount Independence a star fort 
made of pickets & well supported with artillery 
(tableland on top) The foot of the line 
on the side which projects into the Lake 
entrenched and had a strong abattis close 
to the water - another Battery Vi way up 
the hill— 

July 2 - a small skirmish between the mills 
and french lines. 

Mounthope occupied by Frasers corps the 

first British Brigade, and two Brigade of 

Artillery - The 2d Brigade British 

encamped upon the left of the first and the Brigade 

of Gall, having been driven from the East 

strove to occupy the ground where Fra 

sers corps had originally been; the line 

became complete, extending from 3 Mile 

point to the westernmost part of 

Mount hope; on the same Day Majr 

Genl 
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Engineer 

Reconnoitre 

Ti 


Sept 6 
Evacuation 
ofTi 


Genl Reidesel encamped on the E shore 
in a parallel line with three mile point 
having pushed (pushed) the reserve for 
ward near the redoubt which encir 
cles mount Independence. The army 
commanded the camps of Mount hope 
and of the German reserve during most 
of this Day, but without effect. 

Lieut Truiss commanding engineer re 
commanded Sugarhill which had been 
possessed in the night by a party of 
light infantry - He repacked the [ ] 

to command the works of Ti & M Inde 
pendence, at the distance of 1400 yards 
from the former and 1500 from the 
latter. The enemy during the Day 
could make no reduced movement 
or preparation, without being discovered 
and even having their numbers counted. 

It was determined to erect a battery of light 
24 pounders and medium 12s and French 
howitzers on Sugarhill. 

Enemy evacuated the post. Burgoyne 
followed the flotilla to Skenesboro 
& disbanded it - The 9—20—21 Regts dis 

embark 
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Castleton 
July 7 


000 


Hubbard 
ton Battle 


embarked and ascended the mountain with 
the intention of getting behind the fort 
and cutting off the retreat of the army. Their 
flight rendered them ineffectual. 30 prisoners 
were made including 2 wounded officers. 

Reidesel & Fraser followed the americans to 

Castleton - then towards Hubbardston 

At 3 in morn. Fraser moved his corps 

out 5 hours advanced scouts discovered the enemys 

sentries who fired and joined the main 

body. The Brigadier observing a commanding 

ground to the left of his light infantry, 

immediately ordered it to be possessed by that 

Corps and a considerable body of the enemy 

attempting the same, they met. The enemy 

were drawn back to their original post; O O&C the 

advance guard under Major Grant was by 

this time engaged, and the grenadiers (D) were 

advanced to sustain them and to prevent the 

right flank from being turned. The Briga 

dier remained on the left where the 

enemy long defended themselves, by the 

cull of logs and trees, and after being repulsed 

and [ ] getting to the Castleton road 

by the Grenadiers they rallyed and re 

vived the action; at HHH and upon a second 

repulse 
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repulse, attempted their retreat by 
Pittsford Mountain. The grenadiers 
scrambled up a part of that ascent 
appearing almost inaccessible, and gained 
the summit before them, which threw 
them into confusion; they were still 
greatly superior in numbers and con 
sequently in extent, and the Brigadier 
in momentary expectation of the Bruns 
wickers had latterally drawn from 
his left to support his right. At 
this critical moment Genl Reidesel, 
who had pressed on upon hearing the 
firing arrived with the foremost 
of his columns, viz the Chasseurs com 
pany and 80 grenadiers and light in 
fantry. His judgement immediately 
pointed him to the course to take; 
he extended upon Frasers left flank. 

The Chasseurs got into action with 
great gallantry under Major Barner. 

They fled on all sides, leaving dead 
upon the field Col. Francis and 
many others officers with upwards 
of 200 men; above 600 were wounded, 

most 
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most of whom perished in the woods, at 
tempting to get off, and one Col. 7 Capts 
10 subalterns, and 210 men were made 
prisoners; above 200 stand of arms 
were taken. 

Enemy before the engagement amounted to 
2000. Fraser force 850 fighting men 
The 9 th Regt under Col Hill had been ordered 
forward to take a position near fort Ann 
and the enemy reinforced the 2 two remaining 
Regiments of the 1 st Brigade were advanced 
forward, but were considerably delayed 
The 9 th was attacked by 6 times their 
number. The enemy finding the posi 
tion not to be found in the front, endeavored 
to turn it; and from the superiority of 
their numbers, that inconvenience was to 
be apprehended; and Lieut Col Hill found 
it necessary to change his position in the 
height of action: so critical an order was 
executed by the regiment with the 
utmost steadiness and bravery. The enemy 
after an attack of their houses were to 
tally repulsed and fled towards fort 
for Edward setting fire to fort Ann 
leaving a saw mill & block house in good 
repair. 
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The 9 th Regt acquired during their expe 
dition about 30 prisoners, some stores 
& baggage and the colours of the 2d 
Hampshire Regt - Capt Montgomery 
and the British surgeon were made 
prisoner the former having been wounded 
Camp at Schenesborough. 

The right wing occupies the heights 
of Schenesboro in two lines; the right 
flank to the mountains, covered by the 

regiment of Reidesels Dragoons [ _L 

the left to wood creek. 

The Brunswick troops under Reidesel 
upon Castleton River, with Breymans 
Corps upon the communication of roads 
leading to Putney and Rutland; the 
Regiment of Hessa Hanau are posted at 
the head of East Creek to preserve the 
communication with the camp 
at Castleton River and secure the 
Batteaux. Frasiers Corps is in the 
centre ready to move in any 
direction. 
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George Germain Skenesboro 
July 11 - 1777 

The Outawas and other remote 
nations are within a 2 Days march 
of joining me. They are under the 
direction of of a M St Luc a Canadi 
an Gentleman of honor and parts and 
one of the best partizans the french 
had last war, and of one Lang 
lade, the very man who projected 
and executed with these very nations 
the defeat of Genl Braddock 
In the letter the General regrets that he 
has not Lattitude to make a real effort 
instead of a front upon New England, As 
things, says he, have turned out were I at 
liberty to march in force immediately 
by my left, instead of my right, I should 
have little doubt of subduing before 
winter the provinces where the rebellion 
originated. 

<The evinces little knowledge of the County 
The County of Hampshire would have 
captured or driven back his army> 
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Extract. 


Baume 

detached 


August 

14 

Bridge 


Letter from Burgoyne to Germain 

Camp near Saratoga August 
(at Duer House) 20 - 1777 

From 30 July to 15 August army em 
ployed to bring forward prisoners &c from 
fort George 

Lieut Col Baume was detached towards 
Bennington with 200 Reidesel dismountd 
dragoons; Capt Frasers marksmen, which 
were the only British, all the Canadian 
Volunteers, a party of the Provincials 
who perfectly knew the Country, 100 In 
dians & two light pair of Cannon; 
the whole detachment about 500. 

The instructions were to keep the regular light 
troops posted while the ligh troops 
felt their way and not to increase 
the danger of being surrounded 
or having a retreat cut off 

A bridge of rafts thrown across 
the Hudson and the advanced 
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Extract 


Corps passed. 

( 20 th ) 

Letter from same to same, of same 
date, marked private 


Probably 
written at 
Duer House 
dated 
Camp 
near Sar 
atoga 


Quoted 
in Chap 


I have about 400 (lay abouts) but not 
half of them armed who may be depended 
upon; the rest are trimmens, merely 
actuated by instinct. The great bulk 
of the County is undoubtedly with 
the Congress, in principle and zeal, 
and their measures are executed with 
a secrecy and dispatch that are not 
to be equaled. Wherever the Kings 
forces present, militia, to the amount 
of three or four thousand assemble in 
24 hours; they bring with them 
their subsistence &c and the alarm 
over they return to these farmers. 

The Hampshire Grants in particular 
a county unpeopled and almost 
unknown in the last war, now 
abounds in the most active 

and 
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Burgoynes 

views 


rebellious race of the continent, and 
hangs like a gathering storm upon my 
left. 

Had I a lattude Latitude in my orders 
I should think it my duty to wait in this 
position, or perhaps as far back as 
fort Edward, where my communication 
with fort Lake George would be per 
fectly sound, till same went happened 
to assist my movement forward; but 
my orders bring posative to force 
a junction with Sir William Howe 
I apprehend I am not at liberty 
to remain inactive longer than 
shall be necessary to collect 25 Day 
Prussian and secure the reinforce 
ments of the additional campain, 
the German drafts and recruits 
now on Lake Champlain. 

The waiting the arrival; the of reinforcements is of indespensi 
ble necessity, because from the hour I 
pass the Hudson River and proceed to 
ward Albany all safety of communication 

ceases 
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ceases. I must expect a large body of the 
enemy from my left will take post behind 
me, I have put out of the question the 
waiting longer than the time necessary 
for the foregoing purposes, because 
the attempt, then critical, depend 
ing on adventure and the fortune 
that after accompanies it, and hardly justi 
fiable but by orders from the state, 
would afterwards be consummately 
desperate. I mean my Lord, that by 
moving soon, though I should meet 
with insurmountable difficulties 
to my progress, I shall at least have 
the chance of fighting my way 
back to Ti, but the season a little 
further advanced, the distance in 
creased, and the march unavoidably 
tardy, because surrounded by enemies, a 
retreat might be short by impracticable 
bars er-the elements, and at the 
same time no passable means of 
existence remains in the Country. 

When I wrote more confidently I better 
foresaw that I was to be left to persevere 
my way through such a tract of 
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Extract 

Carle 

ton’s 

Letter 


Country, and hosts of foes, without 
any co-operation from New 
York; nor shd I then think the 
garrison of Ti would fall to my 
share alone, a dangerous experi 
ment would it be to leave that 
post in weakness, and too heavy a 
drain it is upon the life blood of 
my force to give it due strength. 

I yet do not dispond - Should I 
succeed in forcing my way to Albany 
and find that Country in a state 
to subsist my army, I shall think 
no more of a retreat, but at the 
worst fortify them and await 
Sir Wm Howe’s operation. 

Sir Guy Carletons Letter to Bur 
goyne. Quebec Nov 12 1777 

This unfortunate event, it is to be 
hoped, will in future prevent 
munitions from pretending to 
direct operations of war, in a 
Country at 3000 miles distance 
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British 
Army 
July 1 st 
1777 


of which they have so little knowledge, 
as not to be able to distinguish between 
good, bad, or interested advices, as to 
give posative orders in matters, 
which from their nature are wise 
upon the charge; so that the ex¬ 
pedience or propriety of a measure 
at one moment, may be totally in 
expedient or improper in the next. 

Army from Canada under Lt Genl 
Burgoyne. 

Total Rank & file, 1 st July 1777 
sick inducted. 

British 


9 Regt- 

542 

Brot up 

4067 

20 - 

528 

Left of above 


21 - 

538 

in Canada 

-343- 

24- 

528 

Total 

3724 

47 - 

524 



53- 

537 

Germans 

1 3747 

62- 

541 

1 July —- 

f 7451 

Genl & Lt In 

3 

Left in A 


fantrv companies \ 329 

Canada > 

- 711 

from 29.31.34 

J 

GermanJ 

6740 


4067 
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Brot over 6740 

German left out of above 
at Ticonderoga ~ (viz) 

British Rank and file 462 1 —910— 

German Do- 448 J _ 

To force the passage to Albany 5830 

1 July British artillery — 257 

German artillery.. 100 

Batmen servants &c in above 

Recruits under Lt Nutt- 154 

Canadians- 148 

Indians Indians never more than 500 

and Balance set A free off to go 6989 

Provincials Provincials at most 682 - 682 

1 Oct. no more than 456 456 

In September additional cam 
pain joined near fort miller 300 

7971 

Add Germans of Ti. 910 

8881 
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Regulars killed, wounded and prisoners 
in the campaign of 1777 


British 


killed 

W. 

Pr. 

total 

Loss 

officers- 

26 - 

47 - 

19 - 

92 


Sergants - 

15 - 

33 - 

14 - 

62 


Drumm — 

3 - 

5 - 

6 - 

14 


R & File —- 

207 - 

549 - 

449- 

1205 

1373 -1373 

German 

Officers 

10 - 

16 - 

29 - 

55 

Loss 

Sergants 

12 - 

28 - 

59- 

99 


Drumm 

1 - 

8 - 

18 - 

27 


R & file 

141 - - 

225 - 

575 

941 


1122 

2495 


Instructions to Col Skene, upon the 
Expedition to Bennington 

Extract 

The objects of his (Baums) orders are to try 
the affections of the Country; to disorient 
the councels of the enemy; to mount the 
Regt of Reidesels Dragoons; to complete Lt 
Col Peter’s Corps, and to preserve a large 
supply of horses for the use of the troops, 
together with cattle and carriages. 

The route marked for this expedition 
is to Arlington and Manchester; and 

in 
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in case it should be found that the 
enemy is not in too great force 
upon the Connecticut river, it is 
intended to pass the mountains to 
Rockingham and descend the River 
from thence to Brattlebury. Some 
hours before the troops corps march for 
Arlington, Col Peters with all 
his men are to set forward for 
Bennington and afterwards are 
to join at Arlington. 

Receipt are are ordered to be given 
for all horses and cattle taken from 
the Country. 

Lt Col Baum is directed to com 
municate to you the rest of his in 
structions, and to consult with you 
upon all matters of intelligence, ne 
gotiations with the inhabitants, 
roads & other means depending up 
on a knowledge of the Country for 
carrying his instructions into 
execution. 

I rely upon your zeal and activity 
for the fullest assistance, particularly 
in having it understood in all the 
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Gates’ 

Army 


Strength 

of- 


country through which you pass, 
that the Corps of Lt Col Baum is the 
is the first detachment of the ad 
vanced guard, and that the whole army 
is proceeding to Boston, expecting to 
be joined upon the route by the 
army from Rhode Island. 


General Gates’ army consisted of the follow 
ing Brigades - Nixons - Poors - Leameds - 
Glovers - Patersons - Warners - Starks 
Baileys - Whipples - Brucketts - Fellows 
Woolcuts - Ten Brocks - 12 Brigaders 
present - 44 Colonels and Rank & file 
present fit for duty 13216 - Total, sick 
on command and on Furlough 48624 - Including 
490 artillery & 346 Cavalry.—Taken from 
Gates Return given to Genl Burgoyne 


Councel of War held at the Heights of 

Saratoga Oct. 12.1777 

After stating the situation of the army and 

the advantages possessed by General Gates for 

among which was a bridge over 

the Hudson below Saratoga Church the 

general proposed the following question 
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Move 

ments 

proposed 


and baggage; and should it be found 
unpracticable to force the passage with 
musquetry, to attempt the upper 
ford or passage round Lake George 
In case the enemy, by extending to their 
left, leave their rear open, to march 
rapidly on Albany. 

It being determined that all the propositions 
except the fourth were improper; on 
that it was resolved, it is the only measure 
and that to effect it, the upmost secrecy 
and silence is to be observed, and the 
troops are to be put in motion 
from the right in the still part of 
the night, without any danger 
in the disposition. This was given 
up as impracticable 


1 To wait in the present position an attack 
from the enemy, or the chance of favor 
able events. 

2 To attack the enemy. 

3 To retreat up arming the bridges as the 
army moves with the artillery on order 
to force a passage with musquetry, to 
of the ford. 

4 To retreat by night, leaving the artillery 
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Sept. 15 
16 

Sword 17 
House 

18 


In the Po 
tato field 
at Smith 19 
Ravine 


See 
Wt red 
Line 


Letter from Genl Burgoyne to Lord Georg 
Germain dated Albany Oct 20, 1777. 

The army having brought forward about 
30 Days Provisions and completed a Bridge of 
Boats, passed the Hudson on the 13 & 14 
September and encamped on the heights 
& plains of Saratoga- The enemy in 
the neighborhood of Still water, 
moved forward to Davocote (a good position 
Repairing Bridges under stray detachments 
moved forward & encamped upon advantageous 
ground about 4 miles from Enemy. 

Enemy appeard in considerable force to 
obstruct the further repairs of Bridges. 

& to cheer on an action where artillery 
could not be employed- a small loss was 
sustained in a skirmish. 

The passage of a great Ravine having been 
reconnoitered and other roads, towards the 
enemy the enemy advanced in the following 
order 

Brigadr Gnl Grasen corps, sustained by 
Breyman corps made a concert in order 
to pass the ravine commodiously, with 
out quitting the length, and afterwards to 
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at a mill 
on southern 
ravine 
or Great 
Ravine 


See Green 
Line 


Ws 


cover the march of the line to the 
Right. These corps moved in 3 Col 
umns and had the Indians Canadi 
ans and provincials upon those fronts 
and flanks. The British line led by 
me in person passed the ravine in 
a direct line south, and formed in 
order of Battle as fast as they gained 
the summit, where they waited to 
give time to Frasers corps to make 
the [ ] and to enable the left 

wing and artillery, which under 
the direction commands of Major 
Genl Phillips and Maj Genl Reide 
sel, kept the great road and mea 
dows near the River in two col 
umns and had bridges to repair, 
to be equally ready to proceed. The 
47 th Regt guarded the Battaeox 
The signal guns which had been 
previously settled to give notice of all 
the columns being ready to advance 
having been fixed between 1 & 2 [ ] 

the march continued. The scouts 
and flankers of the column of 
the British line were soon fired 
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tw 

south side 
south side 
of Freemans 
farm 

North 

Line of Free 
man farm 


See the 4 
Hills in 
my plans 


upon from small parties but with 

no effect. After about an hours march 

the prequits which made the advanced 

guard of that column, were attacked 

in force! and obliged to give ground, 

but they soon rallyed and were sustained 

On the first opening of the wood I formed 

the troops. A few Cannon shot dogged dispersed 

the enemy at a house, from whence the 

prequits had been attacked, and Frasers 

corps had [ ] with such precision 

in point of time, as to be found upon a 

very advantageous height on the right 

of the British. 

In the meantime the enemy not acquainted 
with the combination of the march, 
had moved in great force out of 
their embankments, with a view of 
turning the line upon the right, & 
being checked by the disposition of 
Fraser, counter marched, in order to 
direct their great effort to the left of the 
British. From the nature of the 
Country, movements of their sort 
however near, may be effected with 
out a possibility of them being discovered. 
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At angle of 
Road north 
of F farm 
against 

Lernerds Brigade 


About 3 oclock the action began by 
a vigorous attack on the British line 
and continued with great obstanacy 
till after sunset. The enemy being 
continually supplied with fresh 
troops, the [ ] lay upon the 

20-21 and 62d regiments, most parts of 
which were engaged near 4 hours 
without intermission; the 9 th had been 
ordered early in the day to form in 
reserve- The Grenadiers and 24 th 
were some part of the time brought 
into action, as were part of the light 
infantry, and all those corps charged 
with their usual spirit. 

The Riflemen and other parts of 
Burygoynes Corps, were also of ser 
vice, but it was not though advisa 
ble to evacuate the heights where 
Fraser was posted otherwise than 
partially and occasionally. 

Maj. Gen Phillips upon first hear[in]g 
the firing found his way through 
a difficult part of the wood to the 
scene of action, and brought up 
with him Maj. Williams & 4 pieces 
of artillery, and from that moment 


Blue Line 
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I stood indebted to that Gallant and 
judicious [ ] for incessant and most 

mature services, particularly for restraining 
the action in a point which was criti 
cally pressed by a great superiority of 
force, and to which he led up the 20 th 
at the utmost personal hazard. 

Gen Reidesaal exacted himself to bring 
up a part of the left wing and would 
in line to charge the enemy with reg 
ularity and bravery. 

Just as the light closed the enemy gave 
ground on all sides and left us com 
pletely marters of the field of Battle; 
with the loss of about 500 men on 
their side, and as supposed, thrice that 
number wounded. The darkness pre 
vented a pursuit, the prisoners were 
few. 

The behav of behavior officers & men in general behaved was 
exemplary. Frazer took his position with 
great judgment. Genl. Hamilton was the 
whole time engaged and acquitted him 
self with great honor- Capt Jones of 
the artillery was killed 
The army lay upon [ ] acres the night 

of 19 th - next Day took a position nearly 

within 
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a small 

advance 

only 


21 

night of 
20 th 


within cannon shot of the enemy 
fortifying their right and extending 
their left to the crown of the hid 
heights, so as to cover the meadows 
through which the great River runs 
The 47 Hesse Hanaury and a corps 
of Provincals encamped in the mea 
dows \ 

It was soon found no fruits, however 
excepted, were attained by the victory 
The enemy strengthened their works 

On our side it became expedient to 
emit strong redoubts for the protection 
of the magazines and hospital, not 
only against a sudden attack, but 
also for their security in case of a 
march to turn the enemys left 
flank. 

A messenger arrived from Sir Henry 
Clinton with a letter in cyper 
informing that he intended to attack 
fort montgomery in about 10 Days 
from the 12 th instant 
I determined to wait in my position to 
the 12 of October. 
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Oct 3 


Army to 
be [ ] 

says Burgoyne 


Battle 
of 7 th 
October 


Diminished the solders ration- The diffi 
culty of retreating to Canada were foreseen 
The expedition was I commanded was evi 
dently meant at first to be hazarded. Cir 
cumstances might require it should be 
[ ]. A mutual junction of Mr Gates 

force with Mr Washington might possi 
bly decide the fate of the war; the fail 
ure of my junction with Sir Henry 
Clinton, on the loss of my retreat to Can 
ada could only be a partial misfor 
tune. 

No intelligence having been received of the 
expected cooperation and four or five Days 
for our limited stay in our camp only re 
mained it was judged desirable to make 
a movement to the enemys left, not 
only to discover whether there were 
any possible means of forcing a passage 
should it be necessary to advance, or of dis 
lodging limit for the convenience of a retreat, 
but also to cover a forage of the army 
which was in the greatest distress on 
account of the scarcity. 

A detachment of 1500 regular troops 
with 2 twelve pounder, 2 howitzers, and 
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In Walk 
ers field 


6 six pounders, were ordered to move 
and were commanded by myself, having 
with me Maj. Genl Phillips, Maj Genl 
Reidesel and Brigader Genl Frazer 
The guard of the camp upon the heights 
were left to Brigader Genl Hamilton 
and Spedst, the redoubt and the 
plain to Brigader Genl Gall; and 
as the force of the enemy immediately 
in front consisted of more than 
double their number, it was not 
possible to augment the corps that 
marched beyond the numbers above 
stated. 

I found the troops within % mile 
of the enemys left, and Captain 
Frasers Rangers, with Indians & 
provincals, had orders to go by secret 
paths on the woods to gain the 
enemys rear, and by showing them 
selves there to keep them in check. 

The further operation intended, were 
prevented by a very sudden and rap 
id attack of the enemy on our 
left, where the British grenadiers 
were posted to support the left 

wing 
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Right 

wing 

under 

Frazer 


See plan 
in my 
Manu 
script 


wing of the line. Major Ackland at the 
head of them sustained the attack with 
great resolution; but the enemy’s great 
numbers enabled them in a few minutes 
to extend the attack along the front of 
the Germans, which were, immediately 
along on the right of the grenadiers, no part 
of that body could be removed to make 
a second line to flank, where the stress 
of the fire lay. The right wing was at 
this time engaged , but it was soon de 
sired that the enemy were marching 
a large Corps around their flank to en 
deavor cutting off their retreat. The 
light infantry and part of the 24 
Regiment which were at that post 
were therefore ordered to form a 2d 
line and secure a return of the troops 
into Camp. While this movement was 
in progress proceding the enemy pushed 
a [ ] reinforcement toward 

the action upon the left, which over 
powered by a great superiority, gave way 
and the light infantry & 24 Regiment 
were obliged to make a quarter movement 
to save that point from being intirely 
covered, in doing which Gen Frazer was 
mortally wounded. 

The danger to which the 
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Attack 
on Bal 
carras’ 
works 


lines were exposed becoming at 
the present moment of the most 
serious nature, orders were given 
to Maj. Genl. Phillips and Reidesal to 
cover their retreat, while such troops 
as were made ready for the purpose 
returned for the defence of them. The 
troops [ ] hard [ ], but in good 

order; they were obliged to leave 
6 pieces of Cannon, all the horses hav 
ing been killed, and most of the artillery 
men, who had as usual behaved 
with the utmost bravery under 
Maj Williams, being either killed 
or wounded. 

The troops had scarcely entered 
the camp when it was stormed with 
great furry, the enemy rushing to the 
lines under a severe fire of grape 
shot and small arms. The post of 
Light infantry under Lord Bal 
carras assisted by some of the 
line, which threw themselves 
by order into the intrenchment, 
was defended with great spirit, 
and the enemy led on by Genl 
Arnold was finally repulsed 
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Arnold was 
wounded at 
the Attack of 
Breymans 
work, the 
extreme right 
of the British 
Line 


Retreat 

commences 


and the Genrl Wounded; but unhappily 
the entrenchments of the German re 
tained, commanded by Lt Col Brey 
man, who was killd, were carried 
and altho ordered to be recoverd, they 
never were so, and the enemy by that 
misfortune gained an opening on our 
right and rear. The night put an 
end to the action. 

Under these disadvantages, the 
army was ordered to quit the present 
position during the night and take 
position on the heights above the hospit 
al. 

Thus by an [ ] charge of [ ] 

to induce the enemy to form a new 
disposition. This movement was effected 
in great order and without loss, though 
all the artillery and camp were 
[ ] at the same time. The 

enemy continued offering Battle to the 
enemy in the new position the whole 
day of the 8 th . 

Intelligence was now received 
that the enemy were marching to 
turn the right and no means could 
prevent that measure but retiring 
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Gillows 
militia 
at Sara 
toga 


towards he Saratoga. The army began to 
move at 9 oclock at night Reide 
sel commended the vanguard and 
Phillips the rear. 

The retreat though within mus 
ket shot of the enemy and encumbered 
with all the Baggage of the army 
was made without loss, but a 
heavy rain and the difficulty of 
guarding the Batteax occasioned 
delays which prevented the army 
reaching Saratoga till the night 
of the 9 th and the artillery could 
not pass the [ ] of the first 
hill till the morn [in] g of the 10 th 
About 600 of the enemy wer[e] on 
the heights throw [in] g up entrenchments 
but retired ov[e]r the ford of Hudson 
at our approach and joined a body 
posted to oppose our passage 
there. 

During the mounts the Batteax 
were attacked (frequently) and several 
taken. Provisions were landed cir 
conveyed up the hill 
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attack 
on Ti 


The [en]emy had parties upon the River 
at and above fort Edward and along 
the east Banks- there army amounted 
to upwards of 16000- there position extend 
ed three [ ] in [ ] rou[n]d us and 

from the nature of the country were 
unattackable. Army continually on 
their arms and even cannonaded in 
every part, even rifle and grape shot 
came into all parts of the line. 

The troops under Genl Lincoln on 
the 18 Sept, attacked the carrying place 
at Lake Georg & Sugarhill and Ti A 
considerable part of four companies of 
the 53 Regt were m[a]de prisoners 
Brigader Genl Powel defended Ti 
Regiment of Prince Lrederic at Ti 
on 24 th instant enemy in the [ ] 

Boats & Batteax taken, attacked Di 
amond Island defended by 2 companies 
of 47 Regt under Capt Aubrey- Enemy 
repulsed & driven to East shore where 
2 of their principal ves sells & all the can 
non retaken. 

Army surrendered at Saratoga 16 Oct 1777 
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Reasons 

for passing the 

Hudson 


Private Letter to Lord Genl Germain 

Oct 20, 1777 
It will I am sure be remembered my 
Lord that a preference of exertions was 
the only latitude given me, and that 
force a junction with Sir William 
Howe, or at least a passage to Albany 
was the principle, the letter and spirit 
of my orders. 

Indeed the appearances at the time 
I passed the Hudson River, though 
subject to doubts in some instances, 
as I then wrote your Lordship, 
were upon a general view such 
as I am persuaded would have 
rendered inaction considerable, had 
my orders, instead of being promitory 
been discretionary. Promises of the 
professing loyalists were not then 
brought to the test; the spirit of 
the enemy in combat against 
regular British troops, had [—\ been 
tried only at Ticonderoga. Hubarton 
Schenesboro and fort Ann in 
all which plan it had failed, 
the total disappointment of effectual 


co 
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American 

troops 

character 

of 


co-operation, could not be foreseen 
and supposed, and sure I am that 
any thing like what has happened 
might have happened, and remained 
cautiously posted, no exertion at 
tempted, my conduct would have 
been held indefensible by every 
class and destruction of men in 
government, in the army under 
the public 

The expediency of advancing being 
admitted, the consequences have been 
honorable misfortune. The British have 
persevered in a strenuous and blody pro 
gress. Has the force been all British 
perhaps the perseverance had been 
longer. 

I should now hold my superior justifi 
able if I did not confide to your 
Lordship my opinion upon a near 
inspection of the value troops. The 
standing corps which I have seen, 
are disciplined. I do not hazard the 
term, but apply it to the great 
fundamental points of military 

in 
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American 

troops 


Project of 
Burgoyne 


institution, sobriety, subordination, 
regularity and courage. The 
militia are inferior in method 
and movement, but not a jot 
less serviceable in the woods. My 
conjectures were very different 
after the affair of Ti, but I am 
convinced they were delusive; 
and it is a duty to the state to 
confess it. The panic of the [ ] 
troops is confined, and of short du 
ration; the enthusiasm is exten 
sive and permanent. 

Genl Phillips offered to hazard 
his person by making a circuit 
through the woods and attempt 
to throw himself into Ti to defe[n]d 
that place. 

Burgoyne issued orders at Duer Camp 
August 18, 1777. Capt. Money deposition 
In a paper of Burgoyne entitled Thoughts 
for concluding the war from the side 
of Canada , communicated to the Secretary 
Jermaine to his Campaign, he sugguest 
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Remarks 


Council 
of War 


whether after possessing Ti, it would not 
be proper to gain Connecticut River at Charles 
ton (about 60 miles) and fortify with one 
or two strong redoubts the heights opposite 
that town, and establish posts of savages 
across Vermont (then a wilderness). And 
he says “should a junction between the Can 
ada & Rholesland Armies be affected upon 
the Connecticut, it is not too sanguine 
an expedation that all the New England 
Provinces will be reduced by their opera 
tions.”- When the paper was written the 
General was totally ignorant of the 
strength of the Country on Connecticut 
River, perhaps as populous as any 
part of the US. It is believed that 
the old County of Hampshire would 
have turned out a force able to 
cope with his army notwithstanding 
their ignorance of military Discipline. 

Council of War Saratoga Oct 13 
Question Whether an army of 3500 fighting men 
and well provided with artillery, were justi 
fiable, upon principles of national dignity 
and military honour in capitulating in any 
possible situation? Resolved nem. con. in the 
affirmative. 
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Harriet 

Ackland 


Account of Lady Harriet Ackland 

The Lady had accompanied her 
husband to Canada in the beginning of 
the year 1776. In the Course of that Cam 
paign she had traversed a vast space of 
Country, in different extremities of season, 
and with difficulties that an European 
traveler will not easily conceive, to attend 
in a poor hut at Chamblee, upon his sick 
bed. 

In the opening/beginning of the campaign 
in 1777 she was restrained from offering 
herself to a share of the fatigue and haz 
ard expected before Ti, by the positive 
injunctions of her husband. The day 
after the conquest of that place, he 
was badly wounded (at Hubarton) and 
she crossed the Lake Champlain to 
join him. 

As soon as he recovered, Lady 
Harriet proceeded to follow his fortunes 
through the campaign, and at fort Ed 
ward, or at the next camp, she acquired 
a two wheeled tumbrid carriage which had been 
constructed by the artificers of the artillery, 
something similar to the carriage used 
for the mail upon the grand roads of 
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England. Major Ackland commanded the 
British Grenadeirs, which were attached 
to Genl Frasers corps; and consequently 
were always the most advanced post 
of the army. These situations were often 
so alert that no person slept out of their 
cloaths- In one of these situations a tent 
in which the Major and Lady Harriet were 
asleep, suddenly took fire. An orderly Ser 
jeant of grenadiers, with great hazard 
of suffication, dragged out the first per 
haps son he caught hold of. It proved to 
be the major. It happened that in the same 
instant she had unknowing what she 
did, and perhaps not perfectly awake, 
providentially made her escape, by creeping 
under the walls of the back part of the 
tent. The first object she saw, upon recovery of 
her senses, was the major on the other 
side, and in the same instant again in 
the fire in search of her. The Sergeant 
again saved him, but not without the 
Major being very severly burned in 
his face and different parts of the 
body. Every thing they had with them 
in the tent was consumed. 
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The accident happened a little time 
before the army passed the Hudson 
River. It neither altered the resolution 
nor cheerfulness of Lady Harriet; and 
she continued her progress a partaker 
of the fatigues of the advanced Corps 
The next call upon her fortitude was of 
a different nature and more distressful, 
as of longer suspense. On the march of 
the 19 th the Grenadiers being liable to 
action at every step, she had been 
directed by the mayor to follow the 
route of the artillery and baggage, 
which was not exposed. At the time 
the action began she found herself 
near a small uninhabited hut, where 
she alighted. When it was found the 
action was becoming general and 
bloody, the surgeon of the hospital 
took possession of the same place, 
as the most convenient for the first 
care of the wounded. Thus was this 
Lady in hearing of our continued fire 
of cannon and musketry for four 
hours together, with the presumption 
from the part of her husband at 
the head of the Grenadiers that he 



His f— ] after honor explant in passing 
to Gates camp from Davcot in line 
given in the details of the retreat. 
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was in the most exposed part of the 
action. She had three female companions 
the Baroness of Reidesel and the wives 
of two British officers. Major Harnage 
and Lieutenant Reynell; but in the 
count their presence served but little 
for comfort. Maj. Harnage was soon 
brought in to the surgeon, very badly 
wounded; and a little time after came 
intelligence that Lieutenant Reynell was 
shot dead. Imagination will want no 
helps to figure the state of the whole 
group. 

From the date of that action to the 7 th 
of October, Lady Harriet, with her usual 
serenity, stood prepared for new trials! 

And it was her lot that their severity in 

creased with their numbers. She was 

again exposed to the hearing of the whole 

action, and at last [ ] the shock 

of her individual misfortune; mixed with 

the intelligence of the general calamity 

the troops were defeated and Maj. Ack 

land, desperately wounded, was a 

prisoner. The day of the 8 th was passed by L H 

& her companions in common axiety, 

not a tent nor a shed being standing, ex 

cept what belonged to the hospital, then repose 

was among the wounded & dying. 
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Plan of action 
19 th Sept. 


Battle of 
7 October 


Encampment at Sword House. 

Beginning at right flank of Lt Infantry troops at the Brook on 
the right. Savages, Brit. Rangers, Savages, American volunteers 
Canadians (two Corps)—British Lt Infantry at the field south. 

24 Regt behind Royal artillery—Brit. Grenadiers. Royal artillery 
9 Regt, 21 Regt, 62 Regt (in a field) 20 Regt. German Rentz- Ger 
man Grenadier & Chasseurs in the field- Yager company 
advanced. Reserve Hanau (on right) Reidesel, Specht, 

Rentz. Rear guard 6 companies of 47 Regt. 

The attack first portion 9-21-62-20 in Road North of freemans farm 
Second position 21-62-20 in line on freemans farm. 9 th in Reserve 
at L Roads- On Breyman hill Brit. Lt. Infantry & Chas 
seurs Battalion & Yager company in Rear- 2 Camp Brit 
Lt Infantry at the Brooks- American Volunteers on the 
N Hill. German Grenadiers in woods west of 2d hill 
British Grenadiers en potence south of Guns on 
Volunteers. The line in front of hill farm . British 
Rangers. Canadian Campaign (2) 24 Regt. 


Composition of the Line engaged Oct. 7 th 
Begin on the right 

British Lt Infantry & 2 cannon on right a hill 24 Regt in woods 
Campain green Reidesel-20 th - Specht-Rentz-Roy. Artillery & 

2 Cannon-German Granidiers 2 Camp. Hess artillery advanced 2 
Cannon- Hanou artillery 2 cannon. 2 campain Hessian 
British Grenadiers in [ ] on left. Lrazers 2d position 

appeared on Redoubt on the Hill south of 2 log cabins. 

Balcarras Lt Infantry in the works on freeman farm 
and the hill south; where they incamped from Sept. 

20 to Oct 7- Lrazers camp same time, British Lt In 
fantry NE L freeman farm- 24 Regt. Royal Artillery & 

2 Cannon- British Grenadiers & 2 camp on picket 
on the left at a [ ] 
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Burgoyne 
Camp from 
Sept 30 to 
Oct 7 


Breyman 

Camp 


Camp 
at Smiths 


Remarks 


Small 
plan of 
19 Sept. 


The 9 Rgt R Artillery- 21 Rgt. R Artillery- 62 Rgt. 20 Regt 

Reidesels Bruns 2 Corps- Royal Artillery- Reidesels Do- Spechts 

Bruns- Retz Bruns- German artillery on left- Hanan artillery 

advanced on point of Hill South- R. Artillery advanced of 

Line South of Road over the centre of Burgoynes Camp- 

Head Quarters in rear at flag- 

Breymans Camp - American volunteers on right- 

yagers, Chasseurs Company- Hanau artillery-Chapins 

Company- German Graniders on left. Encamped here 

from Sept. 20 to Oct 7 behind works on a hill en 

potence to the Line of Frazers Camp. 2 Cannon in 

front. 

Camp at Smiths . Hospital 3 huts at foot of south hill- 
Hanou Regt under 2d Hill- 6 Camp 47 Rgt in the works 
north end of Encampment. American volunteers at NE 
L close to River- Royal artillery east of Hospital & 

British Lt Infantry en potence on the left.- The camp 
shows Burgoynes position 8 th Oct. The position of the 
Americans is only shown on the plain near the River; 
but it extended over the ground of Burgoynes former 
Camp and in front of the Redoubts on the Hills 
In the plate showing the action of the 19 Sept, the ine 
qualities of the ground could not be distinctly marked upon so 
small a scale; and the continual shift shift of the posi 
tion of separate Corps, as they were attacked by corps of the 
enemy which frequently from the thickness of the woods, 
they did not see, made it equally difficult to mark 
regularly the position of the whole, at any one time 
Specht & Reidesel (Gun) on left- next 21 Regt. This was the 
4 th position- The 3d position extending from the 
south end of the long farm to the south of Breyman 
Hill ; Germans on the right (Green) British Grenadier 
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Bisset 
Vol. 2 p 
134 


British Lt Infantry- 24 Regt- British Lt Infrantry several 
several corps making left- American volunteers in the 
field No of Breman hill & Canadian companies west 
of north hill on long farm - Several Companies Brit 
Lt. Infantry [ ] about on & near Breymans 

hill 

In 4 position of right wing. German Granideers in 
potence on right- British Grenadiers next- 2 British 
rangers on left near the Road- But Lt Infantry & 

24 Regt. at the log Cabbin in the field & on the right. 
The troops mixed upon the Hill South of freeman 
farm and part of 3d position among which is the 20 
Rgt & 62 Rgt- The Regt. South of the small hill 
W of freeman hill is either the 21 or 62d. 


Bisset says “the conduct of the savages 
was extremely prejudicial to the British in 
terest. The admonitions of Burgoyne had 
little more effect on their murderous 
tribes, than of lectures on humanity 
had been addressed to the tigers of Hin 
dustan; and indeed, the expectation of 
mildness were as reasonable from habit 
ual Butchery as from instinctual 
ferocity: The Barbarities of the Indians like 
those of their 4 footed Brethren, came totally in 
discriminate; loyalists & revolters, if they came 
in these way expend the same [ ] 
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Extract from the Speech of Charles Phillips Esq 
delivered at a meeting of Roman Catholics 
at Cork. (Collecting of Speakers page 30) 

“But to what end do I argue with a Bigot? 
a wretch whom no philosophy can human 
ize, no charity soften, no religion re¬ 
claim, no miracle covert; a monster, who. 
red with the fires of hell, and bending under 
the crimes of Earth, erects his murderous di 
vinity upon a throne of sculls, and would 
gladly feed even with a brother’s blood 
the cannibal appetite of his rejected al 
ter! This very interest cannot soften 
him into humanity. Surely if it could, 
no man would be found mad enough 
to advocate a system which cankers the 
very heart of society, and undermines 
the natural resources of government; 
which takes away the strongest excitement 
to industry, by closing up every avenue 
to laudable ambition; which administers 
to the variety or the vice of a party, when 
it should only study the advantage of 
a people; and holds out the prerequisites 
of state as an impious bounty on the perse 

cution of religion” See further [ — 1 of his [ -} 

[ 1 in [ -1 



Gates arrival at Saratoga 
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Memo 

Gates Army arrived at Fish Creek in the after 

noon 4 oclock of the 10 th , Oct. 1777. Major Steams ran a 

couple of pieces down on the plain near the 

River and opened a Battery upon the battaux & 

working party: then drew the force of the enemys 

whole party upon him which obliged him 

to return with the loss of a tumbrid, blown 

up by a shot from the enemy. 

The army took a position on the wood on the 
heights, in several lines, their right resting on 
the brow of the hill about a mile in the 
rear of Fish kill. Col. Morgan being in front 
and near the Church 

11 th Morgan crossed fish creek on a raft of loose 
logs at the foot of a mill pond about % of a 
mile above Saratoga mills. Morgan was fired 
upon by a British packet and lost an officer 
22 privates and fell Back into the woods Wt. 

Pattersons & Learnds Brigades advanced to support 
Morgan & cross the creek. Nixon & Glover Brigades 
moved on & halted near Schylar house & halted. I 
conducted them across the ford between the 
Mills & Hudson River. Capt. Goodale as the 
50 men in advance took a party of 35 men 
& a subaltern. The fog broke away and 
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we discovered the British army under arms. 

A fire was opened upon us & broke & 
fell back over the creek in great disorder 
I then instantly rode to Learned & found him 
advancing on Burgoynes strongest post on 
the Crown of the hill west of the creek. 
(Brooks & Tupper with him) I requested them 
to return as the Genl (Gates) was mistaken 
in the position of the army. We retired and 
the British opened a fire & killed an officer 
& several men before we were masked by 
the wood. The two Brigades fell back & 
about Vi a mile to a field where they took 
a strong position, which they fortified & 
held until the surrender of Burgoyne 


Expedition in Canada . In 1690 an army under 

Maj. General Winthrop advanced from Albany to 

wood Creek- In 1709 Genl Nicholson took post at 

the same place and built fort Ann and several 

Block houses, the army proved sickly. In 1711 Nicholson 

marched from Albany towards the Lakes; according to 

some Historians he arrived at Lake George 

all these expeditions were intended against Canada 

those of 1709 & 1711 were to coperate with fleets 

to enter the St Lawrence. 



Stedmans Remarks on Burgoyne’s 
movements page 115 



Remarks on a Mineralogical nomenclature 
by Thomas Allan See Journal of Science & 
the arts No 2, page 242.” The [ ] confusion of the 

nomenclature of the same has hitherto been 
no m[e]an obstacle to its more general study, 
and he who has worked his way through the 
perplexing jumble of greek, latin, german 
French, and English, in all the degrees of 
uncouth admixture is entitled to no small 
praise for his perseverance and assiduity. 

For want of some definite and fixed system, 
the symonymes of the branch of natural 
History have multiplied with all the waver 
ings of caprice, and a kind of infatuated 
desire appears hitherto to have prevailed of 
introducing new names upon every occa 
sion.” 



